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The B.C. Election 


JOHN NORRIS 


® THE RESULTS OF last week's election in British 
Columbia brought no cheers from the Right and only 
scattered ones from the Left. Since the Social Credit 
government of Premier W. A. C. Bennett was returned 
with its standing in the legislature reduced from thirty- 
eight to thirty-two seats and its percentage of the vote 
cut from forty-six to thirty-nine, the election was more a 
vote against Social Credit than for any alternative. But 
its most significant and interesting feature was the 
testing of the nascent CCF-CCL merger in a new Cana- 
dian labor party. 

Measured by the results, the merger has had only 
qualified success. The CCF increased its standing in the 
legislature from ten to sixteen seats and its share of the 
vote from 28 to 33 per cent. This was a long way from 
the twenty-two to twenty-five seats for which the leaders 
of the party had hoped in the closing days of the cam- 
paign, when things seemed to be going their way. Still, 
whatever victory there was in the election went to the 
CCF. For the first time in B.C. politics, they had some 
money behind them, as could be seen by their very pro- 
fessional campaign. Their candidates, who in 1956 were 
in many cases quite as bad as the customary unimpres- 
sive offering of Social Credit, had improved enormously. 
Their leader, Robert Strachan, showed the effects of 
hard study and frequent practice, and in the largest 
rally of the campaign was capable of speaking from the 
same platform as that most professional of professionals, 
Tommy Douglas, without suffering by the comparison. 
They were also getting the young people to their meet- 
ings for the first time in years. In a province where the 
vote is granted to nineteen-year-olds this could mean 
the difference between defeat and victory. There is still 
a tendency to edge away from such vital questions as 
how the party proposes to finance the nationalization of 
public utilities when they get into power, but the CCF 
is beginning to look like a winner for the first time since 
1952, and the trade unions should consider their money 
to have been well spent. 


Even if the CCF had not shown this new vitality, 
labor would probably have felt compelled to come into 
the fight by two other developments: the Social Credit 
te pracy attempt last year to make trade unions 
egal entities by their Bill 43, and the high rate of un- 


employment on the West Coast. The threat of the CCF- 
CCL merger helped to inspire Bill 43; Bill 43 gave force 
and point to the merger which otherwise it would not 
have had. If past history is any indication, Bill 43 is 
likely to have been more trouble than it is worth. Busi- 
ness leaders regret the militancy and power of organized 
labor in B.C. and from time to time have persuaded the 


provincial government to adopt ingenious schemes for 
curbing it. These have never been very successful; the 
trade unions have gone on from strength, and they will 
probably survive Bill 43 as well. In the meantime the 
government has lost a labor minister and seen the CCF 
vote increase greatly in the Lower .Mainland, the most 
thickly populated and most rapidly growing part of the 
province. 


Labor’s wrath might have been turned away by a 
little judicious restraint on the part of the government. 
But the unemployment factor is much less easy to deal 
with. Markets for B.C.’s forest industry have been 
steadily contracting during the past two years, and not 
even the frenetic activity of Premier Bennett and his 
Highways Minister, P. A. Gagliardi, in plastering the 
province with expensive roads and bridges at the cost 
of large increases in the debt (locally described as “con- 
tingent liabilities”) has been sufficient to prevent British 
Columbia from becoming the principal pool of unem- 
ployment in the country. 

Of course the labor vote is nothing like a majority of 
the province's electorate and less important factors, in- 
fluencing a variety of smaller segments of the popula- 
tion, probably counted for more in the aggregate. A 
majority of the members of the legislature are returned 
for small rural constituencies where the personalities of 
the candidates and local hopes and dislikes play a 
larger part than do party consideration. Two of the 
Liberal victories, in Oak Bay and Fernie, and four CCF 
victories in the interior of the provnice were probably 
won in this way. An undetermined proportion of the 
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voters also had a variety of discontents with Social 
Credit. Anti-socialists who elected Social Credit in 1952 
to avert a socialist government, have not demanded 
much of their protectors, so long as they kept the CCF 
out. But a series of scandals and rumors of scandals 
certainly disturbed this complacency. The Sommers 
case, though the electorate swallowed it easily enough 
in 1956, may have had a delayed effect. Some people 
may have been irritated by the remarkable and _per- 
sistent protection afforded Mr. Sommers by his cabinet 
colleagues long after a prima facie case of accepting 
bribes had been made out against him. Certainly the 
return of Attorney General Bonner on a minority vote in 
the safe riding of Point Grey is not a reassuring portent 
for the government. 


Nor did many people relish the crude, old-fashioned 
scare campaign worked up by the Vancouver Daily 
Province and the power and natural gas magnates. The 
Province suspected that Conservatives and Liberals 
might decide that the best way to revive the fortunes 
of their parties would be to vote Conservative or Lib- 
eral, instead of Social Credit. Abandoning its tradi- 
tional Conservative allegiance, the Province urged its 
readers to keep socialism out at any cost, and support 
the government. Dal Grauer, president of the B.C. Elec- 
tric, and Frank MacMahon, president of West Coast 
Transmission, chimed in with silly threats that they 
would pick up their toys and go home if the voters of 
British Columbia dared to return a CCF government. A 
good many of those voters were thus confirmed in their 
suspicions, already aroused by the carte blanche given 
to the Wenner-Gren interests to develop the resources 
of northern B.C., that Social Credit was giving away 
the heritage of the province to monopolistic exploiters. 
The CCF was probably the principal beneficiary of this 
suspicion; the Liberals, embarrassed by the association 
of some of their financial patrons with Wenner-Gren, 
adopted a highly equivocal natural resources plank in 
their platform; and the Conservatives, even though they 
opposed the concessions to Wenner-Gren, never sounded 
very convincing in the role of an anti-tycoon party. 

The minor parties, indeed, tell victim to the anti- 
socialist panic and their own ineptitude. This was par- 
ticularly true of the Conservatives, for whom dominance 
in federal politics and a good slate of candidates were 
not enough to overcome the handicap of being re- 
garded as a superfluous anti-socialist party. They failed 
to elect a single candidate, and in most constituencies, 
except where there was a Communist running, they 
stood at the bottom of the poll. The Liberals had high 
hopes of their new leader, Ray Perrault. Mr. Perrault 
is a rapid-fire and uninspiring speaker, who appears to 
have modelled both his public personality and his cam- 
paign on those of Premier Bennett, apparently under 
the impression that that way lies victory. In the event, 
the Liberals’ percentage of the vote fell from twenty to 
nineteen, though the number of their MLA’s increased 
from three to four. Mr. Perrault’s brassy campaign did 
little more than elect Mr. Perrault himself and perhaps 
his running mate in North Vancouver, J. Gordon Gibson, 
whose return to the legislature will give the truck log- 
gers of British Columbia a representative in resisting the 
forest conservation and taxation policies of the Bennett 
government. 


What happens now? The government may be ex- 
pected to show more respect for public opinion than it 
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has since 1953, Already the Public Utilities: Commission 
has ordered the private power companies to explore the 
possibility of extending their services to the remote 
areas of the province in an obvious attempt to meet 
election criticisms that they served only those com- 
munities where they could make a profit. The CCF can 
give effective opposition in the B.C. legislature, though 
they must define their aims much more clearly before 
they begin to seem to the majority of the public like a 
feasible alternative to the present government. Even 
then the cards will be stacked against them. Repre- 
sentative distribution is so heavily weighted in favor of 
the conservative rural districts that the victory of anti- 
socialist forces in constituencies representing less than 
30 per cent of the electorate can keep the CCF out. 
They will have to be very good, or the other parties will 
have to be very bad, or the depression very disastrous, 
to overcome this handicap. 


On the larger scene the results have been good enough 
to justify labor’s investment; but were they good enough 
to show that the new party will have a chance of suc- 
cess in federal politics? or good enough to justify 
Tommy Douglas quitting the security of Saskatchewan 
for the national leadership? No doubt the leaders of the 
Left will be trying to find the right answers to these 
questions in the weeks ahead. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


African States and the Congo 


> THERE would seem to be every good reason for the 
African states to back Mr. Hammarskjold and the UN 
force in the Congo. The alternative to the United Na- 
tions’ intervention would be armed intervention by the 
great powers, and the African states with few if any 
exceptions want to keep such intervention out of Africa. 
The UN force has achieved the evacuation of the Bel- 
gian forces from the Congo; it has averted a civil war; 
and it has brought technical and administrative assist- 
ance that no African state would have been able or 
willing to provide. If they were to reject UN interven- 
tion, they would find it more difficult to secure inter- 
national intervention over South West Africa and Al- 
geria. Moreover the UN intervention in the Congo might 
by adroit political handling at the UN become the pre- 
decessor to international intervention in Algeria and in 
South West Africa. And, of course, the African states 
now have a voting strength in the UN vastly dispropor- 
tionate to their international power. 

Why then have they not been more wholehearted in 
supporting Mr. Hammarskjold? Why, for example, did 
Ghana veto the UN force's attempt to deny any Congo- 
lese politician access to the Leopoldville radio station? 
Why have there been on earlier occasions threats by 
Ghana and Guinea to put forces at Lumumba’s dis- 
posal? And why was the recent resolution not stronger 
in its support of Mr. Hammarskjold? 


Firstly, African leaders are sensitive to the fact that 
the UN action is bound to involve something close to an 
international trusteeship in the Congo if peace is to be 
restored and the public services of the Congo are to 
recommence. The accusation that the UN action is a 
concealed form of colonialism is nonsense. But still, it 
is a hard truth for Africans to have to admit that any 
African state must return to a condition of tutelage. 

The continued role of Belgian military administrative 
and technical personnel in Katanga and Kasai is a 
further aggravating feature. Belgians do not control 
these provincial governments, but certainly much of the 
seeming strength of Tshombe and Kajonji would dis- 
appear were it not for the Belgian aides who guide 
their governments and their armies. UN activity has 
checked a civil war but it has given status and security 
to these “rebellious” provincial governments. 


Some of the African states, notably Ghana and 
Guinea, have favored an uncompromisingly nationalist 
unitary government for the Congo. They backed Lu- 
mumba until he had so overplayed and misplayed his 
hand thet he lost their unqualified support. They still 
are unhappy about the alternative leadership which is 
manoeuvring to take his place. They want a strong, 
intensely nationalist Congo, not a loose federation of 
states each dominated by a tribal group and some at 
least susceptible to heavy Belgian penetration. 


Many African states do not fully share this Ghana- 
Guinea view. The African leaders who have close con- 
nections with the traditional leaders of their own so- 
ciety, those who are still heavily dependent on their 


former colonial rulers, have been more outspoken in 
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their support for Mr. Hammarskjold and would be 
happy to see a loose federal Congo under moderate 
leadership. There is thus a real division within the 
African states which the votes that they cast together 
at the UN partly conceals. The negotiations and man- 
oeuvring that have preceded the voting are as import- 
ant as the final unanimity. It will take the full measure 
of Mr. Hammarskjold’s political skill to see that he does 
not lose their support which on September 20 seemed 
so solidly behind him, 


September 21, 1960 R. C. Pratr 


The Legal Image 


> IN THE JULY ISSUE of the Forum, an article com- 
menting rather sharply on the changing public image 
of the family physician suggested that the doctor is 
losing his identity as the kindly, self-sacrificing figure 
he has always appeared to be; instead, mainly under 
the pressure of a growing movement in Canada toward 
“socialized medicine,” he is beginning to emerge as a 
narrow, grasping kind of businessman, about as self- 
sacrificing as the most ambitious politician. And now it 
seems another professional man, the lawyer, is about to 
experience a similar public relations crisis. But in this 
case it may be a question, at least for some people, 
whether a new image is being revealed or an old one 
confirmed; the concept of the slick, conniving lawyer, 
the “shyster,” is, after all, an ancient prejudice, and a 
series of incidents in the last few months has given the 
public all sorts of opportunity to revive the old picture. 

The legal profession’s troubles began earlier this 
summer with a series of articles in The Toronto Daily 
Star that examined the job done by the Board of Broad- 
cast Governors. One of the articles suggested very fore- 
ibly that E. A. Goodman, a prominent Toronto lawyer 
(and Conservative Party official), must exercise a 
slightly sinister influence over some members of the 
Board; at least it seemed to the Star that Goodman had 
been suspiciously successful in obtaining television 
station licenses for his clients, who incidentally included 
the Eaton’s-Telegram alliance in Toronto. At about the 
same time, another Toronto solicitor was being com- 
mitted for trial (along with a butcher and a building 
contractor) on municipal corruption charges arising out 
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of a lengthy investigation by the province into some 
shady politics in York Township, a Toronto suburb; and 
a few weeks later, a third Toronto lawyer became the 
first (and, so far, only) person charged with a criminal 
offence as a result of the recent controversy over divorce 
in Ontario that was triggered by the TV program, 
Close-Up (and commented on in the July issue of the 
Forum). And, as if this sort of publicity isn’t bad 
enough, another lawyer in Toronto, a woman this time, 
has been making news all summer with a series of noisy 
battles with her neighbors that have resulted in charges, 
laid against the lady lawyer, of everything from dis- 
turbing the peace to indecent exposure. 


But by far the most damaging to the profession’s 
reputation has been the large number of recent cases 
involving misuse by solicitors of their clients’ trust funds. 
So far in 1960, seven lawyers have been disbarred in 
Ontario for converting clients’ money to their own use, 
and some of them have also been sent to prison on theft 
charges. This contrasts rather drastically with the 
number disbarred for the whole of 1958 (two), and ot 
1959 (four); although at the same time, seven crooks 
out of fifty-two hundred lawyers in the province is 
hardly a bad average. But, more than that, the amounts 
of money involved in some of the cases this year have 
been surprisingly high: in one instance, the amount 
claimed by duped clients has already reached two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and in another the solicitor 
robbed his own father-in-law of eighteen thousand dol- 
lars alone. 


Fortunately for Ontario’s lawyers, the Law Society 
of Upper Canada, which runs the profession in that 
province, has a much more highly developed sense of 
public relations than the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion, which has bungled its publicity rather badly. The 
Law Society doesn’t do any direct advertising, of course 
—though if things get much worse, it might be a good 
idea to put up a few discreetly worded billboards 
around Toronto. But the Society does co-operate in 
projects like the new TV series, A Case For The Court, 
which certainly shows the profession functioning in its 
more usual, and valuable, role, and it takes care to 
advise the public of its free legal forums and its excel- 
lent system of legal aid. The Society also ensures that 
clients who are robbed by dishonest lawyers don’t go 
away mad; since 1954 it has administered a fund, main- 
tained for the most part through an annual assessment 
of every lawyer in the province, out of which each 
person who has established his loss to a thieving solici- 
tor is repaid in full. 


All of these measures are of course intended to main- 
tain the public’s confidence in its lawyers; but there is 
little doubt that the Society is deeply concerned about 
the present situation, and is in fact preparing plans for 
new devices (such as spot audits) to check dishonest 
inclinations among its members. The Society is aware 
that even the recent thefts are hardly likely to result in 
a loss of business for the province’s lawyers—their func- 
tions are, after all, indispensable in an increasingly com- 
plex society; still, the Law Society reasons, it’s at least 
preferable that its members be trusted by their own 
clients. 


JHB. 
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The Labour Party’s 
Post Mortem 


RAMSAY COOK 


® ONE OF THE LEADING aattractions in London's 
entertainment world this summer has been the Royal 
Court Theatre’s production of a socialist trilogy by a 
playwright named Arnold Wesker. Wesker is one of a 
group of young “social realist” writers who are genu- 
inely interested in the problems of a popular culture in 
the mass society. In his plays he has attempted with 
considerable success, to dramatize leftist activities over 
the past thirty years, beginning with the naivete of 
Spanish Civil War days and ending in the disillusion- 
ment of the 1959 British election. The plot centres on 
an attempt by an east end Jewish family to give satis- 
factory expression to various forms of socialism from 
Marx to Morris. Only the second part of the trilogy, 
“Roots,” reached the level of wholly satisfactory drama. 
But in some ways the last play, ironically entitled “I'm 
Talking About Jerusalem,” which ended on an incon- 
clusive note of frustration, was the most interesting. 
Dramatically it failed rather badly, but in its failure it 
reflected the impasse which has been reached by British 
socialism. Yet the play bristled with ideas and this, too, 
reflects Labour’s current crisis of conscience. 


Ever since the 1959 defeat, the Labour party has been 
carrying on a public post-mortem and the scene around 
the not-very-dead corpse has sometimes had more like- 
ness to a civil war than a wake. The press frequently 
characterizes this struggle as one largely of personali- 
ties. Of course, this interpretation is partly true for there 
is undoubtedly a group in the party represented by 
the Victory for Socialism people and their organ, The 
Tribune, who would like to engineer a hatchet job on 
the present leadership. Moreover, there are some mem- 
bers on the right who would doubtless relish the declara- 
tion of total war on the left, with the possibility of an 
alliance with the reviving Liberal party. Though Hugh 
Gaitskell would not go this far at present, there is little 
doubt that he agrees with the so-called modernizers on 
the right and this fact partly explains why his position 
as leader has come into question. Where Lord Attlee 
mediated between the wings of his party, Gaitskell has 
consciously joined the revisionists. 


The chief intellectual exponent of the revisionist view- 
point is Anthony Crosland, M.P. for Grimsby and one of 
Gaitskell’s favored young men. Crosland’s position as 
expressed in the Fabian Pamphlet, Can Labour Win? is, 
in essence, that the party must accept the facts of the 
affluent poe 5 and modernize itself accordingly. 
Britain’s social structure has changed radically, he 
claims, with the result that Labour's traditional voting 
strength with the working classes has been undermined. 
No one wants to be working class any more, he says, 
and the symbol of the new status, or aspiration for it, 
is the rejection of traditional allegiance to the Labour 
Party. With a host of Galbraith-cum-Reisman Fst 
Crosland recommends that his party should work 
towards the establishment of a new image of itself as 
the party of reform, but respectable reform—a British 
yersion of the American Democrats. His particular béte- 
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noir is nationalization which he insists must be dropped 
from the party constitution. 

The reply to the revisionists has come from R. H. S. 
Crossman. In a Fabian pamphlet which sparkles with 
fireworks and exudes all the old-time moral fervor of 
British radicalism, he has offered not a defence of the 
tattered cliches of the left, as his opponents claim, but 
a reasoned application of traditional socialist principles 
to a changed situation. In Labour in the Affluent Society, 
Crossman argues that his party can never accept the 
kind of society that has emerged from post-war pros- 
perity. Not only would it be morally indefensible, but 
it would also be economically disastrous for Britain to 
allow private affluence to continue to grow at the ex- 

of public austerity. Here Crossman appeals not 
only to Galbraith (whose Affluent Society is now quoted 
by both the Angels and the Devil) but also to another 
brilliant product of Labour's current rethink, R. M. Tit- 
muss’s Fabian lecture, The Irresponsible Society. The 
latter anatomizes the irresponsible power wielded by 
insurance companies in Britain and compares their 
growing wealth with the declining resources of public 
welfare agencies. Crossman takes this point a step 
further, arguing that Britain, and the West generally, 
can only hope to compete successfully with the Com- 
munist bloc if public authorities play an increasing role 
in directing the economy. On this latter point he is not 
very specific, but he clearly feels that Labour must 
maintain the principle of public ownership while search- 
ing for new means of applying it. 


Summing up, Crosland is concerned with getting 
Labour back in office immediately, and to do so he feels 
that the party must become a more accurate mirror of 
contemporary British society. For Crossman, the return 
to power is a secondary objective, and he argues that 
the Labour party should not mirror the status quo, but 
shape it in a socialist image. A radical party, he argues, 
(using rather dubious historical evidence), can only 
hope to come to power in times of crisis; when out of 
office, it must assume the role of the fighting opposi- 
tion, not the Crosland-Gaitskell part of alternative gov- 
ernment which smacks of pure opportunism. (One un- 
kind Liberal has been heard to remark that Labour's 
chief trouble is that it is a “fighting opposition.” ) 


EACH OF THESE views has attracted loud support- 
ers with the result that by mid-summer the party found 
itself in a position which the Sunday Times political 
correspondent could describe, not without satisfaction, 
as ing the “Bevanite crisis appear like a tea-party 
on the vicarage lawn.” As the annual party conference 
approaches, predictions of division, disintegration and 
disappearance have been heard from various quarters. 
Into the breach, as one of his last acts before his cur- 
rent illness, Morgan Phillips, the party's General Secre- 
tary, has leapt. His pamphlet, Labour in the Sixties, has 
none of the brilliance of the chief protagonists, but it is 
a nimble piece of statesmanship. Its pages are tilled 
with the kind of calculated ambiguity so characteristic 
of successful party leaders. “It has been said,” he writes, 
“that the Labour Party is faced with an intolerable 
dilemma—either to sacrifice its principles in order to 
win power or to retain its principles and find itself for- 
ever in the wilderness. The NEC rejects this dismal 
view. It believes in a Socialist victory.” Deftly, he gives 
a little to the Croslands, noting the need to recruit sup- 
port from the new classes thrown up by the post-war 
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social changes; and a little to the Crossmans, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of preserving the party's differences in 
principle from the Tories; while all the time ween. 
such divisive issues as nationalization and unilatera 
nuclear disarmament. Like the good party warrior, 
Phillips has his eye squarely on the main target—the 
terrible Tories. End the “sterile inquest” and get on 
with the business of deflating MacWonder, is the burden 
of his message. 

Morgan Phillips was to have delivered the keynote 
address at Scarborough in October. Whether he could 
have saved the party from a debilitating internal feud 
cannot now be answered—only time, his health, and the 
— of the delegates will tell. No doubt this year’s 
conference will be one of the most fiery in recent his- 
tory. 

The recently concluded conference of the TUC has 
done nothing to clear the air. It resolved firmly in favor 
of more nationalization, but its ambiguous position on 
defence, resulting from the peculiar decision of the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union to support both the 
unilateral nuclear disarmament resolution and the La- 
bour Party’s official defence statement which still es- 
chews unilateralism, has only compounded the con- 
fusion. Clearly there is now a serious prospect that the 
Parliamentary Party’s recently approved defence state- 
ment (apparently written largely by Crossman) will be 
thrown out by the unilateralists led by powerful, but 
intellectually unimpressive, Frank Cousins. Such a de- 
cision would be a crippling blow to Gaitskell’s leader- 
ship, particularly as it follows so closely after his Na- 
poleonic retreat on the question of removing Clause 
Four (the public ownership statement) from the Party’s 
constitution. Such a defeat would bring to a head the 
touchy constitutional question of the Parliamentary La- 
bour Party’s relationship to the Annual Conference, 
which has never been far beneath the surface of the 
current debate. But whatever may transpire at Scar- 
borough, one thing seems beyond doubt—anyone who 
thinks that radicalism is waning in Britain is whistling 
in the dark. One might go further and suggest that the 
intellectual vigor of the Labour Party (which must turn 
Canadian radicals green with envy) has never been 
more impressive since the war, and should in the long 
run produce a revitalized party which will be neither as 
pure as Mr. Crossman demands, nor as realistic as Mr. 


Crosland desires. 


TONGUES OF FLAME 


The morning air was thick with the ashes 
of wood and flesh, violently mixed. 
Fire had burned the house to the ground. 
As I kicked about in the charred remains 
I found a tongue without a mouth, 
Burnt and black and stiff as wood 
Set in some throat, it once laughed and cried; 
called a tardy school-boy home for lunch; 
or licked a spoon of sticky syrup; 
or moistened cracked, tobacco lips. 
Before the end, when the flames came, 
it must have rattled in a tightened throat, 
as its fellow-members were consumed; 
finally joined with the tongues of flame 

in a frenzied chorus, 

licking and screaming 

to a glorious end 
William Bedwell 
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Megalopolis or Bust 


ELIZABETH KILBOURN 


A review of the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada’s 
Inquiry into the Design of the Residential Environ- 
ment 


& “TOWNS AND CIVILIZATION are two words for 
nearly one thing. To build cities and live in them prop- 
erly is the great business of large associations of men,” 
wrote W. R. Lethaby. 

As long as men have built towns and lived in them, 
that is, as long as civilization has existed, there has 
always been a creative tension between the dynamism 
of the city and the stability of the country. There is now 
a possibility that this will no longer exist. The twentieth 
century has seen increasingly the ancient distinction 
between urban and rural weaken and vanish. A vast 
and growing area now exists in which city and country 
inextricably meet and intermingle. 


In Canada, two billion dollars is being spent annually 
to turn pasture into permastone. The creation of sub- 
urbia, a metropolitan limbo which is neither city nor 
country, has raised considerable doubt as to its socio- 
logical healthiness. But there is no doubt in my mind 
that visually the result is frequently chaotic, monoton- 
ous, and generally depressing. The Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada recently published the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry which it instituted to investigate 
the design of the residential environment. Two of the 
three-man committee rank among Canada’s finest archi- 
tects. C. E. Pratt of Vancouver is responsible with his 
associates for the handsome award-winning B.C. Elec- 
tric building and some of the fine houses which have 
helped to provide the west coast with a beautiful and 
indigenous style of domestic architecture. John C. 
Parkin’s advent on the Toronto scene has brought to it 
qualities of integrity, intelligence and, frequently, ex- 
citement which it had not possessed in abundance be- 
fore. 


The report itself comes clothed in probably the hand- 
somest cover that any semi-official report has worn for 
some time, a good omen for its contents. The cover is 
derived from Mondrian and is suggestive and symbolic 
of the topic at hand. The interior lay-out has been under- 
taken with the best in typographical design and the 
charts are amusing, instructive and rational in a way 
which could well be emulated in other publications. 

The Report makes abundantly clear that the problem 
of providing housing for Canadians is acute. “Whatever 
centre we live in, we are challenged to bequeath to our 
sons and daughters twice the city we inherited.” In 
other words, if the present trend continues, in the next 
twenty-five years we will put up as many houses as we 
have since Champlain built Port Royal in 1604 until the 
present. We are in the throes of an emergency—one 
that we share with all other nations, but which is even 
more acute in Canada with its very high birth-rate and 
accelerated pace of urbanization. Europe and Asia 
public administrations have developed large-scale pro- 
jects to cope with this problem. One of the major planks 
in the new Democratic party platform is a promise to 
undertake vast projects to create a living environment 
worthy of its citizens. 
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Perhaps here is the key to any inadequacy we may 
feel about the RAIC Report. Its title—and the fact that 
its Committee members are architects—suggests that it 
may be possible to deal with the residential environment 
as a separate problem, when in fact the whole met 
of the city requires rethinking. This is again part of the 
even broader problem of conservation of our natural 
resources of land and water. The Report is fully con- 
scious of this, and the implications of its recommenda- 
tions inevitably take the problem far beyond the rela- 
tively simple problem of housing. It is, in fact, more 
than a problem of residential environment. What is at 
stake is our total living environment. 

In Canada there have been some rather solid gestures 
towards finding a solution. Indeed, Mayor Fred Gard- 
iner of Metropolitan Toronto only this year appeared 
before all the mayors of Canada and the United States 
to present his bailiwick as a shining example of what 
can be done. But the fact that Toronto is presented as 
a model indicates how threadbare most North American 
municipalities are in constructive ideas. It also suggests 
that not only must the powers and dimensions of mu- 
nicipal governments be increased, but that provincial 
and federal governments must also re-examine their 
responsibility for the proper functioning of our urban 
environment. 

Meanwhile the orchards and hayfields disappear be- 
fore the contractors’ mechanical monsters and up go 
endless rows of three-bedroom bungalows financed by 
an NHA loan. How much regard is given to safe school 
routes for children or intelligently planned green belts 
and civic areas? Who cares whether all families are not 
necessarily computed of the statistical average of two 
adults and two and one-half children? Who cares that 
the monotonous red brick cubes do not permit either 
variation in the type of family that inhabits them or 
visual and spatial variation and handsome design? 

The Report indicates certain areas which could re- 
ceive fairly immediate attention. The nation, it points 
out, should be concerned with unique sections of the 
country which it could “make it worthwhile for the 
growing city to detour and the specialist farmer to 
maintain.” And here the peach orchards and vineyards 
between Hamilton and Vineland are specifically men- 
tioned. Historic buildings should be identified and 
maintained. Residential areas should have adequate ac- 
cess to, but be protected from, major transportation 
routes. Plans for parkland, future hospitals and schools, 
transportation, and the many facilities which make 
urban life convenient and satisfying, must be drawn up 
and implemented before the residential areas are built 
instead of trailing like camp followers behind the un- 
sightly and inconvenient sprawl of small scale surveys 
and subdivisions. 

The immediate environment of housing should also 
be planned to take into account the basic human need 
for harmony, order, and visual delight which are all 
but denied the dwellers of suburbia today. “This intim- 
ate setting should afford pleasures to be found looking 
out the window, standing on the balcony or terrace, 
strolling in the —— or park or public piazza.” 

Two basic obstacles present themselves to anyone 
who is concerned with improving the physical and 
visual aspects of the residential environment. One is 
the prejudice we all share for a single-unit family dwell- 
ing. Terrace housing, which has provided the solution 
of some of the most elegant residential areas of the past, 
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is scorned by Canadians. But areas like fashionable Bath 
or Edinburgh or Washington or Upper Town Quebec 
“still delight the tourist because in each of them a com- 

tent designer in the idiom of his age, gave significant 
orm to the whole visible setting.” 


The preférence for detached dwellings is reinforced 
by the provisions of the National Housing Act which 
makes loans most readily available for a new house on 
the outskirts. Renting in the city is more expensive; old 
houses require larger cash down payments. The ten- 


dency for building small new houses on the periphery 
of the city is exaggerated and the centre of the city is 
deprived of young and vigorous families. 


Even more basic to our problem is the belief that land 
is a speculative commodity rather than a public trust. 
The implications of this belief are too extensive to con- 
sider in this article but they reach to the very core of 
what is developing in Canada as an urgent and challeng- 
ing problem. The challenge, however, is upon us and it 
is immense. 


LeCorbusier, the greatest thinker and architect of the 
twentieth century to concern himself with the problem 
of life in an urban context, once wrote: “Taking pos- 
session of space is the first gesture of living things, 
of men and animals, of plants and clouds—the occupa- 
tion of space is the first proof of existence. Architecture 
is specifically dependent on space, bound to the neces- 
sity of controlling it.” Whether we are to take posses- 
sion of the space we and millions of other Canadians 
will inhabit in the next few years in a rational, har- 
monious manner, whether we will control it effectively 
and beautifully or in an ugly, shapeless, and chaotic 
way is still to be seen. But in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry of the RAIC we have a guide and a 
handbook to ways and means of a pleasing and prevail- 
ing excellence. 


MY ANGELS ARE LOVELIER 


Your cement angels are in poor taste 
vulgar, expensive 

and the gold knobs on your baroque temples 
are like tumors. 

My angels are lovelier, 

soft—fluid 

rising at my whim on splintered sills. 
And all my palaces are nacre, 

coral, 

seen under water, 

changeless, quiescent in this Midas mind. 


M. E. Drew 
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Canadian Calendar 


® In Canada, 6.2 per cent of the labor force consists 
of professional people, and 16.3 per cent of skilled 
persons; in the United States, 18.6 per cent are profes- 
sional, 32.9 per cent skilled. 


® Canada’s sales to Australia, mostly raw materials 
and capital goods such as components for the auto- 
mobile and farm machinery industries, have risen from 
$29,367,000 in the first seven months of 1959 to $53,- 
582,000 in the same period of this year. 


® Canada, which produces 75 per cent of the world’s 
raw nickel supply, does not have the equipment to roll 
pure nickel. The Canadian nickel has been processed in 
England at the rate of 11,000,000 coins a year—doubled 
to 22,000,000 this year because there has been a steady 
increase in the demand for five-cent pieces, a result 
mainly of the refusal of the banks earlier this year to 
accept U.S. coins at par, and of the increasing use of 
such machines as parking meters and vending machines. 
Until settlement of the U.K. strike, which has cut off 
the supply of nickels from England, the Royal Canadian 
Mint is buying strips of rolled nickel from the United 
States and cutting the coins in Canada. 

© Tom Patterson, founder and planning consultant of 
the Stratford Shakespearean Festival, has been named 
the first chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
National Theatre School of Canada, which opens on 
November 2. Executive Director is Jean Gascon, artistic 
director, Powys Thomas, and administrative director, 
James Domville. 


@ The success of the 1956 experiments in drainage 
and use of Newfoundland bogland has encouraged the 
provincial government to initiate a major program of 
reclamation of the potentially-rich bog which comprises 
about one-eighth of the province. Incentive bonuses of 
up to $125 per acre will be offered to farmers interested 
in turning the marshy sections of their holdings into 
useable agricultural acreage. 


® In order to be able to respond more efficiently than 
in the past to UN requests, the federal government has 
decided to improve Canada’s air transport facilities 
by the purchase of twelve CC-106 long-range trans- 
ports, ten CC-109 medium-range transports, and four 
Caribou planes, which take off and land in relatively 
short distances and carry a load of three tons. 


@ A. J. MacLeod, chairman of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s correctional planning committee, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of penitentiaries. He succeeds 
Major-General R. B. Gibson, who takes over the new 
post of special adviser to the Justice Minister on cor- 
rectional planning. 


@ Under an Order-in-Council, a civil servant may 
now hold or be a candidate for any municipal or civic 
office, provided that his deputy minister finds the mu- 
nicipal duties will not prevent the civil servant from 
properly filling his federal job. If this is not the case, 
the civil servant may be granted leave without pay. 
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The old Order-in-Council, now rescinded, limited the 
municipal offices which could be held by a federal civil 
servant to those for which the salary or other emolu- 
ments did not exceed $1,500 per annum. 


® The Canadian government has acceded to Soviet 
requests that Canadian planes stop buzzing the Russian 
trawlers and factory ships which have been fishing this 
year off Newfoundland outside Canadian territorial 
waters. 


® Tom Kent, vice-president of Canadian Chemical 
and Cellulose Company Limited and former editor of 
the Winnipeg Free Press, has suggested that advertising 
and other merchandising promotion expenditures be 
taxed by the government. 


@® Mr. H. O. Moran, previously Ambassador to 
Turkey and then High Commissioner to Pakistan, has 
been appointed Director-General of External Aid Pro- 
grams. His office will coordinate such programs as Can- 
ada’s participation in the UN technical assistance pro- 
gram, the UN special fund, the Colombo Plan, the 
Canada-West Indies assistance program and_ the 
Commonwealth technical assistance program, scattered 
until now through External Affairs, Trade and Com- 
merce, and Department of Finance. 


® Station CHAK, which goes on the air at the begin- 
ning of November, will be the northernmost broadcast- 
ing station in North America. It is the first station to be 
operated inside the Arctic Circle by the CBC, and will 
broadcast regularly in the Eskimo language. 


® Connaught Laboratories in Toronto and the In- 
stitute of Microbiology in Montreal are testing the Sabin 
vaccine, which uses live polio virus, to establish licens- 
ing standards. 


® In 1959 sales finance companies in Canada 
handled a record $1.258 billion in instalment credit, 10.9 
per cent more than in 1958. 


®@ ZED-2, a low-power atomic reactor, is the fifth 
research reactor to be put into operation at Canada’s 
atomic energy establishment at Chalk Rivgr. The re- 
actor will be used to find the best way to build and 
arrange the uranium fuel rods of future nuclear plants 
and atomic generating stations. On the design and ar- 
rangement of these fuel rods depends the amount of 
energy that can be extracted from uranium fuel, and 
consequently the operating costs of such plants. 


BOUNDARIES 


There 

over the rain-like water-melon sky 
and the Einstein-lift go down 

is nothing at all 

I know of 


There 

beneath the cell-labyrinth make-up 
and the Freud Wiener Schnitzel 

is nothing at all 

I know of 


Meantime 
I smile back 
Harold Hellmig 
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Six Poems 
MILTON ACORN 


THE IDEA 


It’s events itch the idea 
into existence. The clawing 
pixilating world lofts 


the mind and its wrangling images 


as contrary, gusty, circling 
winds toss, flaunt the flags 
(splendrous as if living) of 
old duchies, unforgotten empires. 


Then something palpable as voltage, 
maybe a grim p Near seg maybe 

a wild thin man on a soapbox, 
or even a character luggin 

a pail and whitewash brus 
(whitewash or smear it’s all 

a point of view) takes charge: 
something you want in a way 
savage or happy, takes charge; 
the idea grows flesh, with nerves 


to feel the pain of dismemberment. 


But its life is death, and life's 
going back to the chewing 
creation obeying just itself; 


so the herded clouds, dream-beasts 


in the eye’s pasture, are torn 
to fall like tears, like blood. 
Then the idea’s more like blood; 


something in time with running feet, 


with typewriter, with heartbeat. 


“I WILL ARISE AND GO NOW” 


Let's borrow a tent and live on The North Shore 
Where the wind blows bluff from Labrador 


And summer flutters by at half mast, 
Cut the umbilical cord of the past 
While our out-of-work benefits last. 


The hungry? Let's not appease them. 
If they had the power 


They'd only make you paint to please them 


And me punctuate my poetry 
Let’s not mean, but be. 


Let’s sign a ban-the-bomb petition 
To show were intelligent, 

Then let politics go to perdition, 
While you tell me and I'll tell you 
How sweet we are. 


I will read you Henry Miller 
And you'll wear your diaphragm. 
Selling out the future 

And owning no geiger counter, 
Let’s take it on the lam. 


TWO PLAYERS 


One, exulting in stroke and guard, 


loses himself, tastes alcohol 
in the blood of his bitten lips. 
The man-pack’s howling 


of things to be proved, fades and 
he’s like the driven and returned ball 


living to the limit when 
one of the furies of the game. 


The other, with his skin dark 
as leathern gear, goes into 

the game as a high ordeal, 

a test like other tests 

to prove his people; and 

his heart, an eagle in his chest, 
buffeting the cage of ribs, 
mad to get out. 


These two envy one another, 
not for prizes but 

in a way neither could imagine 
unless he loved as well: 


and when they strive in the arena 


you're seeing the game, man, 
as it’s improvised in instants 
by two players juggling 
calm pa frenzy; 

beating at the hurricane 
about their hands and brains. 


ASHAYE DANCING 


When Ashaye with the nerve-devouring fire 


in her eyes, Ashaye 
with her body’s secret places 
when Ashaye dances: 


the severe dark of her leotards 
eats the song in the blood 

while her soles slap stark and 

the blacks of iron, 

of hailstorms, 

become her limbs and torso 
forms axing, blasting 

with her brain all one austere eye 
brooding within its motion. 


She’s blots, destructions 

each washing out the last 

but revolving into me 

so I'll go a host to them 

as my thoughts'll move one day 


not as words but steel and marrow. 


My breathing’s her only music 
til she stills, hangs a moment 

on a thought, then straightens, 
loosens, becomes 

Ashaye again, wild-eyed lover 

mother and wilful girl. 


THE FIGHTS 


What an elusive target 

the brain is! Set up 

like a coconut on a flexible stem 
it has 101 evasions. 

A twisted nod slues a punch 

a thin gillette’s width 

past a brain, or 

a rude brush-cut to the chin 
tucks one brain safe under another. 
Two of these targets are 

set up to be knocked down 

for 25 dollars or a million. 


In that TV picture in the parlor 
the men, tho linked move to move 
in a chancy dance, 

are abstractions only. 

Come to ringside, with two 
experts in there! See 

each step or blow pivoted, 
balanced and sudden as gunfire. 
See muscles wriggle, shine 

in sweat like windshield rain. 


In stinking dancehalls, in 

the forums of small towns, 
punches are cheaper but 

still pieces of death. 

For the brain’s the target 

with its hungers 

and code of honor. See 

in those stinking little towns, 

with long counts, swindling judges, 
how fury ends with the last gong. 
No matter who's the cheated one 
they hug like a girl and man. 


It’s craft and 

the body rhythmic and terrible, 
the game of struggle. 

We need something of its nature 
but not this; 

for the brain’s the target 

and round by round it’s whittled 
til nothing’s left of a man 

but a jerky bum, humming 

with a gentleness less than human. 


DEATH’S INCARNATION 


The fool who called Death (fearing another night) 
thought this creature hooded in shadows 
—its face atomic light, 


‘d make arrests at his crying 
command only . . . but Death served itself 


by serving anyone—especially the dying. 


Into that acrimonious assembly 
Death slid, tornado-dark 

tall and making each see 

his bones stripped bare in the next man’s eye, 

then swayed waiting like a geni 

to swoop at the first cry of “Seize that villain !” 
and wind them all in—a gesticulating chain. 


ee 
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Mind you, Death’d always been present, 
not so obedient 

but there, life’s corollary 

and referee, 

disease’s final cure, earth’s sweetener 

and champion of heirs... Fancy 

a new enlightened policy 

messing with the turds of dinosaurs ! 


“Today, with Death so eager 
to obey thought or feckless gesture, 
we must do without!” they chorused, 
each trying to be earnest; 
with so many rogues unhung, so much 
devilish opinion to unravel 
and rewind with Death watching 

. so much rage unsettled. 


Correspondence 
The Editor: 


Mr. D. M. Fisher, CCF Member of Parliament, pre- 
sumably wants to help the CCF. It would be interesting 
to know how he thinks his article in your September 
issue will conduce to that end. 

However, that is Mr. Fisher’s business, and the CCF 
leaders’, not mine. I am only an ordinary dues-paying 
member, and these matters are perhaps too high for me. 

But what Mr. Fisher says about the unions and the 
New Party is very definitely my business as an official 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, the more so as his 
statements on this subject are highly inaccurate and 
selective, to say the least. 

First, Mr. Fisher says that the New Party resolution 
at the 1958 CLC Convention was “authored” by David 
Lewis. This is not so. Mr. Lewis certainly had a part in 
the drafting. But so had several other people. 

Second, Mr. Fisher implies that the New Party resolu- 
tion was the result of “energetic steps” by Mr. Lewis 
following the CCF defeat in the March 1958 election. 
This is simply not true. Long before the 1958 election, 
the CLC leaders had decided to present to the Conven- 
tion a resolution calling for a New Party. The resolution 
would have been presented if there had been no elec- 
tion; it would have been presented if the CCF had made 
substantial gains in the election; it would have been 
presented if Mr. Lewis had never existed. Anybody who 
knows what was going on in the CLC between 1956 and 
1958 is well aware of this, and anyone who doubts it 
can easily be provided with documentary evidence. It is 
a little strange that Mr. Fisher, before issuing his ex 
cathedra pronouncements, apparently made no attempt 
to find out whether they were correct or no. 

Third, Mr. Fisher says that “the reaction of organized 
labor has ranged from enthusiasm to hostility”; but he 
totally omits to mention the overwhelming, and en- 
thusiastic, majority for the New Party resolution at the 
1960 CLC Convention. This is surely a very odd omis- 
s$10n. 

Odder still is the evidence he offers in support of his 
statement: “Three big unions, Steel, UAW, and Bill 
Smith’s railway workers, are in; the Catholic syndicates, 
Mine Mill, the railway running trades, the Teamsters, 
the SIU, the pulp and paper unions, and most of the 
craft unions are out.” “In” what? “Out” of what? The 
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New Party does not yet exist. Until it does, no union can 
either get “in” or stay “out.” 

Presumably Mr. Fisher was trying to say that some 
unions favor the New Party and others don’t. I dare say 
he is right about “Mine Mill”: a Communist-dominated 
union is not likely to favor a democratic party, and 
would certainly have no chance of getting “in” if it tried. 
The Teamsters and the SIU, having been expelled from 
the CLC, are not very likely to favor CLC policies. As 
for the rest, Mr. Fisher is evidently in possession of 
evidence which I have not seen. I am not aware of any 
official, definitive statements on this subject by the 
Catholic syndicates, the railway running trades, the pulp 
and paper unions, or “most” of the craft unions. For 
example, there are over 40 craft unions in the Congress. 
How many have officially pronounced themselves on the 
New Party, one way or the other? Perhaps Mr. Fisher 
would enlighten me? 

EUGENE Forsey 
The Editor: 

You have put Canadians in your debt by the publica- 
tion in your September issue of a comprehensive review 
of James Minifie’s Peacemaker or Powder Monkey. The 
review is, on the whole, very fair but very critical of 
Minifie’s main proposal of neutrality for Canada and of 
withdrawal from NATO. I would like to offer some 
general comment. 

In their overall attitude to the danger of a universal 
nuclear holocaust most publicists and politicians display 
a bland acceptance of the risks as unavoidable. They 
exhibit a nineteenth century mentality and are still 
thinking in terms of World War II, and that applies to 
the generals as well. 

I contend that the law of survival has been one of the 
most potent forces in human history. For the first time in 
history that law seems to be in abeyance. Has a death 
wish taken its place? The great mass of citizens of the 
Western World offer a fatalistic drugged acquiescence 
to the insane policies of their leaders. For example, what 
mandate has any Canadian government received from 
the Canadian people to establish nuclear weapons on 
Canadian soil or what protests have there been against 
the Bomarc bases? 

Neutralism is today a real force in the world. India 
is an outstanding example of the influence of neutralism. 
The U.S., which formerly intensely disliked India’s 
neutralism, now accepts it without resentment. Japan is 
moving toward neutralism. The majority of Asian and 
African states outside the Communist orbit tend to 
some form of non-alignment. 

Since Russia and the U.S. are the only military powers 
in the world today equipped to wage a nuclear war, a 
war in which missiles would be the sole weapons, would 
it not be a good idea for the rest of the world to draw 
together and try to restrain these two giants from the 
final act of insanity? 

In the event of a nuclear war what could the NATO 
powers, including Canada, expect but annihilation? 
They are, in fact, mere pawns, expendable as far as 
the U.S. is concerned. Why should they accept such a 
role? 

There is now one supreme gamble, the : isk of annihila- 
tion. Would neutrality not be less of a gamble? Why, if 
a nuclear war comes, should Russia attack neutrals? 

Neutrality is the only logical policy for Canada, which 
is obsolete as a military power. 

ALEXANDER CALHOUN 
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The Editor: 

We would like to point out some misstatements in the 
otherwise interesting review of our life of Sir Casimir 
Gzowski which appeared in the August 1960 number of 
the Canadian Forum. 

The reviewer claims that in our work we did not ack- 
nowledge sufficiently our indebtedness for the facts of 
Gzowski's life to the study by Victor Turek of Gzowski’s 
life which was published in Toronto at the end of 1957. 
The facts of the case are these: 

Our basic research on the life of Gzowski was com- 
pleted and the first draft of our manuscript was de- 
livered to the Engineering Institute of Canada in Mont- 
real in 1955 before Mr. Turek’s study originally ap- 
peared as a series of articles in the Polish weekly “Glos 
Polski” in Toronto. All the facts contained in our study 
regarding Gzowski’s .ife and achievements were the 
result of our own independent research and Mr. Turek’s 
study did not add anything new of any very great im- 
portance. In fact an article by us on “Gzowski and the 
Construction of the International Bridge Across the 
Niagara River” appeared in the Engineering Journal in 
April 1956 and formed the basis for a chapter in our 
book. Moreover a paper by Mr. Zubkowski on Gzowski 
was originally read before the convention of the Cana- 
dian Association of Slavists in Toronto in June, 1955. 
We are in no way trying to depreciate the value of Mr. 
Turek’s interesting and » Sanaa work but only to estab- 
lish the true picture in this matter. We also listed Mr. 
Turek’s work in the bibliography in our work. 

We feel it also useful to dispel Mr. Korwin’s doubts 
about certain facts from Gzowski'’s youth. While sources 
dealing with this period are necessarily scanty, as they 
would be in case of any young man, unknown at that 
time and migrating, from Poland via Austria and United 
States to Canada, we found information supplied by 
Gzowski himself or approved by him. 

A friendship or acquaintance between Gzowski’s 
father and Sir Charles Bagot does not seem improbable. 
In fact there is at the Public Archives at Ottawa a peti- 
tion signed by Gzowski on April 9, 1846, in which he 
describes himself as “eldest son of Casimir Stanislaus 
Gzowski, general in the service of the said Empire of 
Russia” (Proceedings in Council, 20th May 1846). Sir 
Charles Bagot’s friendship with Gzowski’s father is con- 
firmed for instance by his son in the typewritten biog- 
raphy, dated February 1926. In fact it seems that 
Gzowski’s father, a general, could easily have met Sir 
Charles Bagot at St. Petersburg. 

Gzowski’s attendance at the School in Krzemieniec is 
confirmed among others by I. Ch. Dent in his The Cana- 
dian Portrait Gallery published in 1881. In fact Dent's 
biography was approved by Gzowski himself who ex- 
changed with Dent six letters on that subject between 
September 27 and November 13, 1880 (page 206 of our 
book). The same applies to the Gzowski’s participation 
in battles and his being wounded in Poland and to the 
date of his arrival in Canada. Gzowski himself confirmed 
that date in his address delivered on January 23, 1890 
(Presidential address at the Canadian Society of Civil 
Engineers ). 

Generally speaking the undersigned were chiefly in- 
terested in Gzowskis achievements in Canada (1841- 
1898) and less with his pre-Canadian youth (1813- 
1841). The latter period did not add anything special 
to Gzowski’s fame and therefore could not leave rich 
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written sources. Our search in the United States was 
not especially fruitful. Such a search in Poland, Soviet 
Union or Austria would apply only to the period of 
Gzowski’s childhood and school and insurrection years 
(1813-1834). However we endorse of course whole- 
heartedly the reviewer's wish for further research. 

W. E. Greentnc and L. Kos-Rascewicz-ZuBkowskI 


On the Sidewalk 


A SHORT STORY BY KILDARE DOBBS 


® HE WAS LYING FLAT on the sidewalk, chest down. 
Against his right cheek and ear and temple he could 
feel the cold gritty concrete. He must have been in an 
accident; from the pain, Willie figured he was badly 
hurt. The pain from his left leg, and side, and arm—it 
was appalling, it shot into every part of his body, and 
even, as it seemed to him, into the concrete of the side- 
walk, so that a pair of heavy black boots which now 
entered his field of vision seemed to tread with crush- 
ing weight on his exposed nerves. 

The boots stopped right on the curb. Willie saw them 
with a clearness that frightened him, as if he were see- 
ing boots for the first time. The hard polished toe-caps, 
the slight wrinkle behind them, the rows of black 
enamelled eyes with the laces criss-crossing through 
them, the black leather covered with a thin film of 
whitish dust except for one or two spots where it had 
been rubbed away: it all seemed naked and menacing. 
Willie closed his eyes against it, and with an effort sent 
his voice up to where the face which belonged to the 
boots should be, if the boots owned a face, which was 
not certain. 

“Help me.” 

There was no answer to this. Willie was alone with 
the pain which throbbed out from him into the con- 
crete. Perhaps he, Willie, was the pain; in which case 
there was some danger of his disappearing altogether 
into the sidewalk, into the ground with the pain. He 
opened his eyes to catch sight of something, anything 
which wouid distinguish him, Willie, from the pain. 

But what he saw first between his face and the boots 
was his own left hand, resting at a queer angle on the 
ground. It came out of two sleeves, one inside the other, 
the jacket sleeve blue serge with three black buttons, 
the shirt sleeve red with a black and gold cuff-link— 
very dressy that, maybe too dressy for the office. The 
hand lay on its back, thumb away. It was a clean hand, 
the finger-nails trim and shiny. Yet now it seemed to 
Willie disgusting, like a white soft insect, capsized and 
weakly struggling. The same with the shirt sleeve, which 
was red for the good reason that it was soaked in 
Willie’s blood. 

He watched the blood stray out from the sleeve over 
the concrete. Very slowly it moved over the flat rough 
surface till it came to a crack. Then it ran quickly, like 
quicksilver from a broken thermometer, along the crack, 
and quickly into another crack and along that too. It 
started out clean and fluid, but soon it got slow and 
sticky, clotted, and clogged with dirt. 

Willie closed his eyes again in an effort to concen- 
trate on who he was and despite the pain and the effort 
he continued with another part of him to send out 
sounds which an attentive listener with his ear very 
close to Willie’s mouth could possibly have made out 
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as, “Help me. Help me. Help me.” 

He is Willie McCann, that is the first thing. And here 
he is lying on the sidewalk at the southwest corner of 
Beach and North. Farther up Beach Street is the office 
where Willie McCann has worked as an accountant for 
the past twenty-three years. Today he has worked a full 
day as usual. At five o'clock the office closes; the girls, 
chattering and laughing, cover up their typewriters and 
leave. Willie remains as usual to settle back with his 
newspapers. As usual the manager, on his way out, says, 
“Night Willie—enjoy your club!” It is a joke between 
them, because Willie has no other club but the office. 
He just likes it, after hours, sitting here among the cov- 
ered typewriters and adding machines with his Star and 
Telegram and no one to bother him. Willie McCann 
may not be a big shot; he is not the president of the 
company, that’s for sure. His hair is getting thin; he 
never was much of a looker; he will grant all that—he 
is certainly on his way to becoming an older person. But 
he is entitled to a nice read in the office after hours. 

But now the pain was too much for Willie, and he 
opened his eyes again, this time to look for help. The 
boots were still there on the curb. With an agonizing 
movement he managed to look up from them to the legs 
and trunk and head they supported. 

It was a cop. He was writing in a note-book, frown- 
ing, and even sweating a bit with the effort of composi- 
tion. Willie could see up into the nostrils of the big 
shapeless nose. They were full of bristles which stirred 
in sympathy with every flourish of the cop’s pencil. 

The cop saw Willie’s movement and bent down to 
bring his face closer. 

“Try and remember,” he said, “What was the number 
of the car that hit you?” 

“Help me,” said Willie. 

“Speak up, fellow,” the cop said, opening his mouth 
to hear better, “I got to get this down. The number?” 

Willie gathered up all his strength. 

“Please. A doctor. I need help.” 

The cop, offended, straightened up and gave his 
shoulders a shake, as if to shake off Willie's presump- 
tion. 

“I got my job to do.” He looked across Willie and 
said in a hard voice, “Come on come on there! Break 
it up, folks, let’s get this sidewalk clear !” 

For the first time Willie was aware of a murmur of 
voices behind him. There must be a crowd. A man’s 
voice was saying, “Tell you Shirl this is no place for a 
woman.” And the girl’s voice, “It’s got so you can’t walk 
in the street without.” 

Willie shut his eyes for the third time as the pain 
dragged and tore at him. The way he figured it, his left 
leg was smashed and some of his ribs. His left arm 
seemed to be busted or gashed in some way. The side- 
walk was cold as ice under him, a cold sweat was 
breaking out all over his skin, waves of nausea and faint- 
ness surged in his head and his stomach. 

He managed to turn his head so that his left cheek 
was on the concrete. Over the sleeve of his good arm he 
saw vaguely the bodies of the crowd. Already they were 
dispersing, driven away by the strong cries of the cop. 
When they had gone, he saw the evening sunlight on 
the grimy brick building which had been hidden behind 
them. As far up as he could see, the wall stretched blank 
and windowless. He knew this wall intimately, or 
thought he did, as he passed it twice every day on his 
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way to and from the office. It was strange that he had 
always supposed it to be pierced by windows — big 
windows, he had fancied, with wire screens over them. 
Yet now the wall was as blind as the wall of a prison 
or an asylum. And there was something else about it 
that he had never noticed before. There was a great 
crack running up through the brick-work. It was queer 
that he had never seen that crack. It looked as if the 
damp had got into it too, there was some greyish moss 
growing in it. A damp smell drifted out from it and 
merged with the smell of gasoline and exhaust-fumes 
on the sidewalk. 

Then Willie remembered that this was the wall of the 
hospital. He became very excited. But he was so cold 
from the cold sidewalk that he could not speak; the air 
was cold too, there was still enough of winter in the 
spring sun to strike your bones and make your teeth 
rattle. But cold or not, with the hospital so close Willie 
figured he was saved. All they had to do was come out 
with a stretcher. He was saved. 

So he turned his head back to tell the cop the good 
news. At first he was too weak with the cold and the 
pain and just lay there watching his blood, which still 
welled out slowly over the sidewalk till it clotted and 
dried. But in a little while he got up enough strength 
to make the cop hear. He had only to walk over to the 
main entrance, not fifty yards away, and call for help. 

The cop merely frowned and said it couldn’t be done. 

“We got to go by the rules.” = 

Willie tried to make a speech that this was no time 
for the rules, unless something was done quickly he 
was lost. Nothing came out but a strangled groan. 

The cop, however, seemed to catch his meaning, as 


though he had read his thought, for he frowned again 
and said in the tone a man uses to explain some simple 
truth to a child, “Rules would not be rules if they was 
broken just to get one guy out of a jam. The rules is for 
everybody, and they say you come under City.” He grew 
red with indignation, “I’m doing my best for you. I sent 
for the City ambulance.” 

In a shocked whisper Willie protested, “But there’s 
doctors in the hospital right here! You've only to 
WHwee 

“Them doctors in there? they wouldn't dare touch 
you! As much as their job is worth.” 

“Just tell them, that’s all, just ask them for help !” 

This made the cop furious. “Who do you think you 
are?” he shouted. “Do you think they don’t know all 
about you! Didn't I give the whole story to the report- 
ers while you was lying there stunned? A lot of help 
you were! Some of those guys wanted to interview you 
—guys with wives and families! but what good is a 
dummy like you!” He added something in a fierce 
undertone which sounded like “goddam _ hit-and-run 
acon and pointedly resumed his writing in the note- 


THE LIGHT WAS changing; there was a faint breath 
of darkness in it, the first tentative rumor of night. The 
big bells of the cathedral across the intersection began 
to clang. The sound, echoing from the hospital wall, fell 
hard and heavy like hammer blows on Willie’s skull. 
He was crying. With a deep almost insufferable self- 
pity he was wandering in his thoughts and memories. 
Long ago. Long, long ago... 

Willie McCann is young and fresh but he does not 
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know it. All he knows is that he can’t get to first base 
with that Carole. It makes him wild. She is a lovely pert 
fair girl with a pair of you-know-whats that all the other 
girls in the office would give their teeth for. Whenever 
Willie sees her pretty round fanny swinging by his desk 
he has this irresistible urge to pinch it. It makes his 
mouth water, it’s like a meringue. He just can’t help 
giving it a nice loving pinch. 

Every time the result is the same. Carole gets mad— 
boy, does she get mad! She turns around and bawls 
him out, threatens to report him to the manager. All the 
time she is rubbing with her pretty plump hand at the 
place he has pinched. And she winds up in a disgusted 
voice, “You're so young, Willie McCann !” 

He gets so desperate he takes up with an older girl 
who has been giving him the eye over her comptometer. 
Not so good to look at, but hell, according to what the 
other guys say she’s like a rattlesnake in action. He is 
in such a state when he comes to her apartment (her 
room-mate is out) he can’t even wait to go into the 
bedroom. He takes her in the kitchen against the sink, 
and it makes her mad. 

She says it is undignified. 

But the worst thing of all, the pay-off, is when she 
says, “Willie McCann, you're so young !” He is young 
and fresh, but he does not know the value of it, so 
what good is it. 

The bitterness of remembering (all those girls—and 
somehow he had never got up the courage to marry 
one) became confused in Willie’s mind with the pain 
and nausea, with the sound of bells, the tears on his 
cold face, the slow leak of blood onto the cold side- 
walk. It seemed to him that his youth had blown away 
from him, puff! gone in a wink while he was adding 
up columns of figures. By the time you knew the score 
you were already cowed and resigned, anxious only to 
keep your swivel-chair with the foam-rubber cushion, 
your nice read after hours. 

“But still I am a person!” he shouted out—but so 
faintly that no one could hear. “A person has a 
right. . . .” He was too weak to cry. He did not even 
feel the pain so much now, only the damp cold in his 
marrow. The bells, too, had stopped ringing. 

A face leaned down to him from the darkening air. 
It was a round pale face with a black hat above it and a 
clerical collar below. A pair of damp blue eyes stared 
at him anxiously from behind rimless glasses in the 
middle of the face. There was a mouth with full blood- 
less lips, protruding, like the mouth of a fresh-water 
fish. It performed some words over him. 

“Oh, what a dreadful thing, the poor man!” said the 
reverend, clucking with his tongue. 

“Help me. Help me. The hospital.” Willie said. 

For a moment the reverend said nothing, taken off 
guard. He opened his fish’s mouth a couple of times 
without making a sound and then said, “If only . . . if 
only you had fallen on the other side of the street. . . .” 

The reverend’s voice was full of regret, but still there 
was a hint of reproach, even of anger in it. It made 
Willie feel guilty, as if the accident were his own fault. 
It was just a trick of the voice but it worked on Willie. 
Nothing the cop had said had achieved the same effect. 
Willie saw the reverend’s point. If people like him didn’t 
go and get themselves knocked down and broken and 

leeding all over the public streets, wasting the tax- 
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payers’ money, there would be no pain in the world. 

The reverend walked rapidly away, but the cop was 
still there, not writing any more, because it was too 
dark, but sucking his teeth and making faces at the 
great blind wall of the hospital, to match its indiffer- 
ence with his own. 

All at once the lights came on, a whole line of them 
up and down Beach Street. Willie was first dazzled; 
and then comforted because the lamplight seemed to 
warm him, if only a little. He was so cold! There was 
no hope of any help from the hospital, and still no 
sign of the city ambulance. He felt himself failing, the 
darkness closing in; but with desperation he stared at 
the nearest lamp as if it had been a sun to warm and 
awaken him. 

Willie did not know whether he was in pain, or still 
bleeding, or whether he was at last (he faced the 
thought) dying. If this was the end of his life it was a 
dirty swindle, a gyp. It did not add up to anything. 
There was something missing, a story without the punch 
line. There must be more to it than this—there had to 
be. The ambulance had to come, and come soon. 

As if in answer to this thought Willie heard faintly 
from the distance the thin wail of a siren. The am- 
bulance! In his excitement Willie moved a few inches, 
and at once a violent pain exploded from his injured 
arm into his body. But he did not care, he was almost 
glad. The men would come and give him dope to take 
away the pain. He would sleep for a long, long time, 
and wake with a smiling starched nurse smoothing his 
brow. There would be nothing to do but lie in bed and 
read the papers and get better. 

The siren grew louder. A doubt came into his mind. 
He tried to dismiss it, but it made itself felt. Suppose 
it were not the ambulance after all, but a police cruiser? 
or a fire-reel? He broke into a cold sweat. It had to be 
the ambulance, it had to be. He could not hold out much 
longer. Still desperate, as the sound grew in his head 
he kept staring at his street-lamp. 

At first the light was small and round like the light at 
the far end of a long, dark tunnel, but as he stared it 
seemed to grow nearer and brighter till his whole body 
was filled and dazzled with light. 

And now it seemed to Willie, though he could see 
nothing for the dazzle, that the streets were all filling up 
with people, walking in silence in great hurrying crowds. 
He could feel them all around him and hear their con- 
fused footfalls like an immense, drawn-out sigh. He 
imagined their faces, sad and set in the lamplight, intent 
upon some secret he had missed knowing about, and 
now could never share. And while he listened to this 
vast procession, which grew every moment vaster as all 
the doors of the city opened to let people out, till it 
seemed as if all the people in the world were hurrying 
together through the avenues and streets and boule- 
vards, the wail of the siren sounded fainter and fainter, 
fading in the distance, at last so faint that he could not 
tell whether he heard or only imagined it. 
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Six Poems 
HENRY MOSCOVITCH 
ONE HALF A MOON 


That I sliced half the moon 
is what I tell you; 

not half a month 

or a cover of cloud 


on one side of this night sun, 


and 

that my half, a white 
blob of envy 

is planted deep 

in my blue eyes 
tonight, 

for you to see 

me through 

one half moon, 

one half pupil. 


ILLUSIONS 


Alive with sun, 
its sparked flowers, 
the lake 

most like the giant back 
of a hippo 
quivers in its fat shanks, 
icy and silver at shores. 


But if you swim in it 
it is changed, 
somehow enchanted, 
into a Cyclops’ belly, 
one hair grow- 


ing 
fast and wild. 


THE OLDEST ENEMY 


My father 
tries the pity pitch on me; 
turns me his drooping eyes 
like a pooch; his ploughed skin. 
What would he have me do? 
Sniffle for him? Lie down, maybe? 
Or end it all, because he grew 
a double chin? 


And now this strangler— 
—the oldest enemy, 

who always wished me gelded 
and my typewriter dumb, 
coos to me—what?—son; pal. 


How all this touches you, my 
simple kitten. 

“It’s love” you sigh. 

“He only wants your best.” 

—Crap, woman. (Be silent; 


since you're made for love, not war.) 


Turn me your luscious lips. I'll 
kiss them, 

burn and brush this ash aside 

—a bothersome fly in late autumn. 
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COWBOY 


As for you, my son, 
recall 

when I severed his head 
from off his broad 

thick shoulders; 


remember 

the swiftness of that shot, 
the accurate aim 

I never failed to show 

in any draw; 


and now 

as we face each other 
think most before you move 
that you wage youth 
against my age. 


ON SOME YOUNG MALE ESTHETES 


If one sprouts 
tits 
then the rest 
make cartwheels 
hurrahing 
and wiggling their 
enchanted bums. 


Others 
pat 
their swollen 
bellies 
or display a set 
of golden teeth 
to the sun 
and hysterical crows. 


When the noise 

dropped like that shot cat 
on cold cement, 
one laid him 


up a dry sewer. 


A WINTER’S SONG 


shout. every corner’s jammed with light 
and sound and life— 

the ants burst from a million banks 

like enchanted pencil-points over the snow 


and the windows are bleeding light; 
trees shivering with cries 

shimmer with light. 

birds are on fire in the sky. 


watch from the mountains white rivers 
grow fat go flood the bridges 

go mad to their oceans 

swat ships over the bridge. 


enuff old man. we all spurt nuts; 
this sleepy world has jumped awake; 
the snow is jammed with ants 
rushing rushing with nowhere to go, 
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Film Review 


® CANADA MAY LACK its own feature film industry 
but it annually supports three international film festivals. 
This places a small pwnage of the population in the 
enviable position of being able, for a week or so at 
least, to regard all feature films as foreign—although 
in actual fact American movies are still accepted as the 
norm and British films are considered to be imported 
although not foreign. The three Canadian film festivals 
were held this summer in Vancouver, Montreal and 
Stratford. The festival at Stratford is the oldest and 
largest of the three. 


The Fifth International Stratford Film Festival was 
held this year from Aug. 22 to Sept. 3 in the Avon The- 
atre, a small movie house in downtown Stratford which 
was rented from the chain. During the two weeks, 
twenty-five feature films were shown along with fifty 
short features. Attending an entire film festival is an 
unusual experience but it is one which is usually re- 
served for a few newspaper critics, projectionists and 
administrative personnel. 


After sitting through a daily dose of two features and 
four selected shorts, at 2:30 and 8:30, for two weeks 
running, the idea of a film festival gradually emerges. 
A film festival is not a haphazard showing of moving 
pictures from foreign countries, but it is designed to be 
an integrated experience. If one film is below standard, 
the rest suffer in comparison; if one short is not chosen 
with discrimination, it interferes with the appreciation 
of the feature. The films shown are automatically ac- 
cepted as the cultural ambassadors of their countries. 
The viewer begins to demand that all countries with 
film industries should be represented. 


The director of the Stratford Film Festival, and the 
Festival’s musical director as well, is Louis Applebaum. 
The manager is John Hayes and the publicity director is 
Jack Karr. The films are obtained through the forei 
embassies or high commissioners’ offices and not di- 
rectly through the New York importers or distributors. 
They are obtained free of charge for festival bookings 
and are viewed by a Stratford committee before ac- 
ceptance. All foreign-language films are shown with 
English subtitles and without the standard censorship 
bands on the reels. Since a single article cannot be 
expected to review the films shown at an entire fes- 
tival, what follows are a few impressions. A full treat- 
ment of the major films will follow at a later date. 


Monday Evening. The opening production is the 
French impressionistic “Hiroshima, Mon Amour,” di- 
rected by Alain Resnais. A French actress (Emmanuelle 
Riva) and her Japanese architect lover (Aija Okada) re- 
construct two past events through a series of brilliantly- 
handled temporally-unrelated flashbacks. “You have not 
known Hiroshima,” the architect says to her lying on a 
bed, but the actress replies that she has known a per- 
sonal agony instead, the death of her German lover at 
the time = be the bomb fell on Hiroshima. Resnais has 
the difficult problem of equating opposites, the French 
joy at the time of the Japanese tragedy, and of dis- 
tinguishing between likenesses, a personal and a public 
despair. When he fails “Hiroshima” falls apart into 
commentary and unceasing dialogue, but when he suc- 
ceeds the viewer is rewarded with moments of pure 
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cinematic poetry. “Hiroshima” is like a gigantic jig-saw 
puzzle: only part of the whole is given at a time, but 
the whole is constructed by the mind in flashes. Preced- 
ing “Hiroshima,” the National Film Board’s “Universe” 
. . . &@ flawless documentary with sparse and pointed 
dialogue about the planets and stars. Both films made a 
strong opening night, with full attendance and no 
speeches. 

Tuesday. “Aren't We Wonderful,” a fast-moving 
German farce on the slight upset occasioned by the 
second world war, which suggests that German direct- 
ors are sufficiently detached from the Third Reich to 
treat it in a comic fashion. Hardly the calibre for a 
festival showing, but it substituted at the last minute 
for a Greek film by Michael Cacoyannis which failed to 
appear in time. The twenty-nine minute short “Pull My 
Daisy,” produced by G-String Productions, will prob- 
ably become the model for future 16mm experimental 
home films. Jack Kerouac improvises a narration for 
scenes in a beat pad showing Ginsberg, Orlovsky and 
Corso goofing it, playing themselves, writing poems, 
greeting the departure of a square (called “The 
Bishop”) asking if baseball is holy and generally cele- 
brating a cockroach-ridden civilization. “Pull My Daisy” 
by general agreement is a lot of fun and is made by 
people who are not afraid to make fun of themselves. 
The production is like the fabulous Goofus Bird, which 
knows only where it has been and not where it is going, 
because it flies backwards and not forwards. 


Evening. “The World of Apu” is the last in the 
trilogy by the Indian director Satyajit Ray. Soumitra 
Chatterjee plays Apu, who leaves the university and 
faces the world as a starving novelist. By the end of 
the film he has learned to be a man instead of an artist, 
but a man who can love the son whose birth caused the 
death of his wife. This incredibly simple theme moves 
beautifully from incident to incident with insight and 
understanding. Ray’s photography is stiff by western 
standards but it has the beauty of a solidarity which is 
rare in the west. “The World of Apu” is a most im- 
pressive film which satisfies because it succeeds com- 

letely. “The Door in the Wall” . . . a terrible short 
made to demonstrate the United Kingdom's 
Dynamic Frame, which is nothing more than Griffith’s 
travelling matt. The Frame alters the size and shape of 
the screen continually, and will work wonders with 
horror films because it succeeds only in withholding 
details, not highlighting them. 


Wednesday. “The Hidden Fortress” is a Japanese 
“Eastern-Western” and its director Akira Kurosawa is a 
student of John Ford. Two landless peasants, a Laurel 
and Hardy team (Minoru Chiaki and Kamatari Fuji- 
war), aid a princess to escape from a small fortress in 
enemy country. Fantastic sets of mediaeval Japan and 
at least two hair-breadth escapes per reel. Superior to 
most Hollywood efforts in direction, casting and plot. 
The Polish short “Tournament” was also shown... a 
cubist cartoon with a completely detailed battle being 
waged on a chessboard. 


Evening. David Raksin speaks on his film scores and 
illustrates his remarks with clips from “Laura,” “Separ- 
ate Tables” and “Al Capone.” Two interesting terms: 
Mickey-Mousing (slavishly reproducing every visual 
movement to music) and Gulliver Music (scores written 
on at least two levels). After Raksin, “The Savage Eye” 
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which received the Robert Flaherty award, a semi-docu- 
mentary, part drama and part candid camera. . . the 
opposing thoughts of a woman waiting in Los Angeles 
for her divorce . . . glib without being wise. It was pro- 
duced by amateurs, Joseph Strick, Ben Maddow and 
Sydney Meyers, an all-American team which is anti- 
American in the non-political sense. “The Savage Eye” 
is really the camera's eye. 


Thursday. Poor production today. “Adomas Wants to 
Become a Person,” intelligently directed by the Lithu- 
anian V. Zhalakyavichus but directed in an outdated 
fashion. Stock characterization and action which is dif- 
ficult to follow. 

Evening. David Raksin again, this time discussing 
the film scores of his friend André Previn who was laid 
up in California with an ear infection. Clips from “Bad 
Day at Black Rock” and “Invitation to the Dance.” An- 
other term: Hecuba Music (scores written without rele- 
vance to the scenario). Too bad that two directors had 


not been invited. “We are the Lambeth Boys” followed 


. . . @ poorly under-directed English documentary, 
draggy and repetitious. Makes one recall Grierson’s ob- 
servation: “When directors die, they become er 
raphers.” Clever cartoon: “The Violinist,” written, di- 
rected and produced by Ernest Pintoff with a bit of a 
beat flavor to it. 


Friday. “Answer to Violence” by the Polish director 
Jerzy Passendorfer tells of the heroic underground dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation. Strong and economical pho- 
tography but very little else of note. Not really a fes- 
tival film. “Unseen Enemies,” a British Shell short, 
stresses that social change in backward countries must 
accompany medical help. 


Evening. “Jazz on a Summer’s Day” is the filming of 
the Newport, Rhode Island, Jazz Festival. Here the 
American production unit had a serious problem: what 
to do with the camera while Mahalia Jackson, Louis 
Armstrong, Chico Hamilton and a number of others per- 
formed. This was brilliantly solved by giving a camera 
and the directorship to the American magazine photog- 
rapher Bert Stern. In magnificent color and wide screen, 
“Jazz” revels in purposely non-dramatic frame com- 
position, cut-off heads, nervously mobile cameras and 
such devices as focusing back and forth between fore- 
ground and background. “Jazz” entertains doubly by 
finding visual correlatives for musical forms. 


Saturday. In the morning at 10:30 a Children’s Pro- 
gram. In the afternoon “Lines Vertical” was followed 
with “Lines Horizontal,” both produced for the NFB 
by Norman McLaren and Evelyn Lambert. In the 
former white lines multiply vertically in time with music 
by Maurice Blackburn; in the latter black lines multiply 
horizontally to Peter Seeger’s music. Mixed audience 
reactions but it was a successful experiment in design, 
movement, color and sound . . . someone, someday, must 
write an essay on the relationship between the Cana- 
dian-born Walt Disney, Emily Carr, Grant MacDonald, 
Norman McLaren and the Group of Seven. 


Perhaps the finest film of the Festival so far was 
shown in the afternoon, “Wild Strawberries” written 
and directed by the famed Swedish director Ingmar 
Bergman. In an unbelievably simple and powerful mo- 
tion picture, the simple details of a day in the life of 
an elderly professor are merged with specific details 
of his past so that the life of one man is richer and more 
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significant. The professor was the last role of Victor 
Sjostrom (who played in America as Victor Seastrom), 
and during this day he discovers “the events of an extra- 
ordinary logic.” So does the viewer. What Bergman has 
both hidden and revealed in this film only a long critical 


notice can do justice to. 


Evening. “Sons and Lovers,” produced by Jerry Wald 
and directed by Jack Cardiff, is an unfortunate treat- 
ment of the Lawrence novel and should never have had 
a festival showing. This type of good-bad film is per- 
fectly logical only in Hollywood. There are times of 
directorial brilliance, and Cardiff manages to capture 
the atmosphere of late nineteenth-century Nottingham 
seemingly without trying. But his cutting is slow and 
his dialogue is banal and bristling with cliches. Bad 
casting for the artist (Dean Stockwell) and also for 
the mother (Wendy Hiller}, who battles against the 
script for audience sympathy, but the drunken father 
(Trevor Howard), who will win an Academy Award for 
his performance, is difficult to approach critically be- 
cause he is the only reprieve in an unfortunately medi- 
ocre film. The Ernest Pintoff second short “The Inter- 
view,” in which a square announcer begins to feel su- 
perior to a hip musician, is very clever. 


Sunday. There are no showings today, of course, but 
after six days of viewing films on a wide screen a rest is 
needed. Attending movies twice a day is not as easy as 
it might seem. What was once an evening's entertain- 
ment is now a full-time job . . . movies which once ex- 
cited you in anticipation quickly becomes part of a 
routine. A continual concentration is necessary in order 
to both enter within and remain without the director's 
illusion. There are about twenty regulars attending the 
showings and they all look a bit tired. The rest, who 
pack the fifteen hundred or so seats in the Avon Theatre 
for each performance, are transients who are here to 
see a movie in the afternoon and a play in the evening. 
There are also a few residents who fone their children. 
Walking the streets of Stratford, which is a rather dull 
Canadian city, you soon become adept at spotting visit- 
ors and giving directions. It is impossible to get lost 
here and a most simple matter to find free parking for 
your car. 


Monday. “The Ninth Circle” is a strong anti-Nazi 
Yugoslavian movie with the possible implication that 
the only survival for minorities is through assimilation. 
France Stiglig directs the story in which a nominal 
marriage is contracted between a Yugoslav youth and a 
Jewish girl. In the first half the resulting domestic tur- 
moil is shown; in the latter, the camera shifts to the 
inside of the “ninth circle,” a misty nightmarish concen- 
tration camp. A satisfying movie with fine visual images, 
but a disturbing one. 

Evening. A bad night was spent arg “The Years 
of Youth,” directed by Alexsei Mishurin for the Dov- 
zhenko Kiev Studios . . . a pastel-colored musical 
comedy with few pretentions to art or credibility. It is 
merely an American musical of the thirties with a Rus- 
sian sound track and English subs. Is decadence worth 
copying, or is it contagious? In fitting contrast the 
United States Information Agency’s short feature “In 
Search of Lincoln,” a well-photographed pictorial biog- 
raphy of the president from Illinois, which in typical 
documentary Lohinn entirely ignores the issues that 
Lincoln stood for. 
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Tuesday. Mosfilm Film Studio's “Serge,” produced by 
Georgi Dane!a, a series of unrelated episodes in the life 
of a young farm boy in a small provincial farm. The 
child (Borya Barhatov) is credible and lovable—are 
these always synonymous in child films?—and even the 
camera sees through his eyes. His stepfather (S. Bondar- 
chuk) proves that he loves him truly, and has the op- 
portunity to parody himself. In a film clip showing Rus- 
sian agricultural progress on collective farms, Bondar- 
chuk lampoons the nervous quota-concerned farm di- 
rector, and in the movie theatre winces at his amateur- 
ish speech. “Serge” is lightweight but pleasing. It is 
frequently as funny as: Mark Twain, but, more import- 
ant, it displays tight direction. It warrants a place of 
its own in the Festival. 

Evening. “For Whom the Lark Sings,” directed by 
Laszlo Ranody for a Hungarian company, has the sim- 
plicity, directness and sentiment of folk art. A twenty- 
two year old peasant is hired for a year by an irascible 
farmer to ao § the Hungarian plains. Pre-revolution- 
ary ig oY is contrasted with socialist Russia and 
there is the implication that the future will be better, 
and different. It is interesting that most of the Com- 
munist Bloc countries are producing pictures dealing 
exclusively with the Nazi occupation or pre-revolution- 
ary serfdom. 


Wednesday. Bad afternoon . . . “Chogolisa—The 


Bride’s Peak” is neither outstanding nor art, but a 
Japanese attempt to make a colored feature out of an 
athletic event, the scaling of Chogolisa in the Hima- 
layas. Unfortunately the cameraman did not get to the 


top so the audience must stay below and watch two 
men, as small as flies, scale to the peak. “The Race for 
Space” was a TV-type documentary from the U.S.A. 
. . . @ new type of documentary with a dominating per- 
sonality (Mike Wallace) asking important people silly 
questions . . . fine clips of hitherto unavailable film 
which pay homage to the German, Russian and Ameri- 
can pioneers in rocketry. 


Evening. Directed by Robert Bresson, “Pickpocket” 
is not a detective story but a psychological study of a 
chronic thief . . . French realism with amateurs as 
actors . . . quick cutting when the director shows three 
pickpockets at work in a subway, and slow cutting to 
create a tense but lonely atmosphere. It takes the young 
thief (Martin Lassalle) an eternity to climb a flight of 
stairs. The camera, the perfect vehicle for suspense, 
seldom follows the actor’s eye but withholds as much 
as possible. Immaculate direction, tight, almost ritualis- 
tic acting give this film a credibility it might otherwise 
lack. The pickpocket is like Camus’ rebel. He is not 
exactly a hero, only a variant from the norm. “There 
are persons superior to the law who may not be pun- 
ished by it, who by their actions can set right an 
upsidedown world.” But the pickpocket does not really 
believe this because he wishes to fail and be caught. 
Only then, when he is behind bars, does he realize that 
he has emotions and a conscience, and that his existence 
can no longer be separate. 


Thursday. “Fidelio,” the only motion picture version 
of Beethoven’s only opera, directed by Walter Felsen- 
stein of Austria, with the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra... a recreation of the opera with cinematic sets and 
dramatic photography. Music often mimes action but 

of the arias are cleverly presented as the thoughts 
of the characters. 
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Evening. Czechoslovakia offers “The Play Goes On,” 
directed by Jaroslav Balik, about a young actor (Ivan 
Palec) who lands a part at a leading Prague theatre 
playing Fucik, a martyred Communist during the Nazi 
regime. It is only after the actor becomes a good Com- 
munist that he can really act his part. Aside from having 
the state moralize a bit, the story progresses smoothly 
and believably. In many cf these movies from the Com- 
munist Bloc countries (and they sent few of their best 
ones) youth is portrayed endangered by their reaction- 
ary elders but finally outwitting them. 

Friday. “Normandie Niemen,” directed by Jean Dre- 
ville, a French and Russian co-production, scripted by 
Charles Spaak and others, is the account of the French 
pilots who in 1942 defected from Vichy and formed a 
squadron in Russia to continue their fight against Ger- 
many. The film praises this attempt of two countries 
to fight hand in hand against a third. There are few 
dramatic problems to solve in “Normandie” . . . it is full 
of humor and has a strong enough balance of combat 
scenes and personality sketches to make it exciting con- 
sidering its extreme length. 

Evening. “Ikiru” in Japanese means “To Live !” “Ikiru” 
is directed by Akira Kurosawa in his non-western style, 
for it speaks of the inevitability of death and of a lonely 
old man’s last attempt to justify his life. A department 
head in the Japanese civil service for thirty years, 
Takashi Shimura plays a little man who discovers he will 
shortly die of cancer. He turns unsuccessfully to de- 
bauchery and then to humanitarianism to justify himself. 
To build a park becomes his sole purpose and when it 
is built over a malarial swamp he dies in it. 

But “Ikiru” does not end there. Kurosawa follows the 
story past the usual western limit and takes the camera 
to his wake where the relatives, business associates and 
friends gradually uncover the fact that it was not the 
deputy mayor who was responsible for the park project 
but the dead man. When they discover his true great- 
ness they resolve to do likewise, but the concluding 
montages show that governmental bureaucracy and 
human indifference take over again. The photography 
is excellent and the acting by Shimura and the rest was 
almost ritualistic in character. 


Saturday. At 10:30 a Children’s Program. In the after- 
noon Roberto Rossellini’s “Generale Della Rovere,” in 
which Vittorio de Sica becomes an unsung hero during 
the last days of the Nazi occupation of Italy. The direc- 
tion is slow, the cutting poor and the movie long. De 
Sica acts well enough but there is really little character 
to convey. “Praise the Sea,” a Netherlands short, written, 
directed and photographed by Herman van der Horst, 
is a vivid impression of windmills and buildings . . . the 
photography is most graphic, with rapid zoom shots 
(the Germans call the zoom or zoomar or varifocal lens 
a “rubber lens”) and unusually quick cutting, but the 
film lacks a purpose and a sense of direction. 

Evening. Directed by the late Paul Czinner for the 
United Kingdom, “The Royal Ballet” offers excerpts in 
color from “Swan Lake,” “Firebird” and “Ondine.” The 
result is filmed ballet just as “Fidelio” is filmed opera 
. . » Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes and eleven 
cameras do not create much cinematic intimacy or 
drama but the music and photography is excellent. 

The Festival was over for 1960 but the work of the 
critics had just begun. Actually the critics met between 
performances on Saturday od had their decisions read 
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to the evening audience during the intermission of “The 
Royal Ballet.” The eight critics who had seen all the 
films at one time or another took roughly three hours 
and three gins each to decide which were the best films, 
directors and actors. It was a difficult task, although this 
year the level of the Stratford Festival had several seri- 
ous lapses of taste. After much discussion and open vot- 
ing it was decided that “Ikiru” was probably the Best 
Film, although to appease the critics Special Commen- 
dation had to be made for “Hiroshima, Mon Amour,” 
“Serge,” “Wild Strawberries” and “The World of Apu.” 

No agreement could be reached on Best Director so 
a joint award was made to Georgi Danela of Russia for 
“Serge” and Akira Kurosawa of Japan for “Ikiru.” One 
of the problems with this award was deciding, seri- 
ously, whether the Best Director always made the Best 
Film. The Best Actor Award posed few serious problems 
since it was decided fairly easily that no traces of direc- 
tion should influence the choice. This was so in “Sons 
and Lovers” in which Trevor Howard's performance sur- 
passed the level of the film. By general agreement the 
Best Actress Award was given to Emmanuella Riva for 
her role in “Hiroshima, Mon Amour.” At the last moment 
it was decided that Special Commendation would be 
made for the short features: “Unseen Enemies” 
(Britain); “Universe” (Canada), “Tournament” ( Pol- 
and) and Ernest Pintoff (U.S.A.) for “The Violinist 
and “The Interview.” With that the Critics’ Circle of 
the Fifth International Stratford Film Festival con- 
vened, and the critics hurriedly dispersed to wire their 
papers of the results. 
Joun Rosert CoLomMBo 


WITHDRAWAL 


Soon I shall not need to go out at all— 
Can this be the species intuitive protection 
Against strontium 90? 

Can this glorified cave-dwelling 

Be survival in Westmount?— 


I do not know. 

But I am increasingly aware, 

That I need not go out at all; 

The garage is in the house, 

And the wood-pile is reconstructed in the basement, 

The clothes-line has retracted 

To a whine in the laundry room, 

And the garbage tins are under the kitchen sink, 

Reduced to a small odorless and mechanical 
grinding, 

The newspapers bring me the fairy tale 

Of the outside world, 

My telephone commands the delivery trucks, 

Gives me inhuman contact with friends, 

Communication without warmth, 

Keeps me in touch without touch. 


It is now perfectly true that the child next door 
may die, 

And I shall not know until I read the obituary 
column. 


Compassion is no longer abroad; 
We are dying of self-sufficiency ! 
Joan Finnigan 
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Books Reviewed 


CHARLES II: His Life and Likeness: Hesketh Pearson; 

Heinemann, pp. 260; $5.00. 

POETRY AND POLITICS UNDER THE STUARTS: 
C. V. Wedgwood; Cambridge University Press, pp. 
208; $5.00. 

The age of the Stuarts, which began with the death of 
Elizabeth I in 1603 and ended with the accession of 
William and Mary in 1688, is one of the great ages of 
English history: an age of political and religious up- 
heaval, of national expansion and social change, of tu- 
multuous intellectual and literary activity—the age of 
Cavalier and Roundhead, of hedonist and Puritan, of 
Hobbes and Descartes, of Marvell, Butler and Dryden. 
It was a century of political bias and religious prejudice, 
which invaded all departments of polemical writing and 
poetic expression, ranging from the great pamphlets of 
Milton and the powerful satires of Dryden to the dog- 
gerel verse of popular balladry. Since satire thrives on 
the tensions created by political, religious, and social 
factions, and aims to re-establish a traditional form of 
order based on man’s understanding of divine will and 
his own innate good sense, satire assumes, in the age of 
the Stuarts, the pre-eminent form of propaganda, urging 
parties to common-sense evaluations of national crises. 
Miss Wedgwood’s volume, the text of the Clark lectures 
given at Cambridge in 1958, aims at an appraisal of the 
inter-relation between poetry and politics in this age of 
ferment, taking into account both its sophisticated poetry 
and its popular verse. Her stand is that of the scholarly 
historian, in whose work political analysis fares better 
than poetic, but who tries valiantly to achieve detach- 
ment in her attitude towards personalities involved in 
the sequence of political events. Mr. Pearson appears 
in his usual role of popular biographer, exhibiting most 
of the virtues and limitations of that questionable figure. 
He is the champion par excellence of the second Charles 
Stuart, unabashedly demonstrating his admiration for 
the man who by other standards has been considered 
one of the most dissolute and disreputable of English 
monarchs. 

Mr. Pearson's approach to his subject is by no means 
scholarly. His enthusiasm for Charles II as gentleman 
and as king is everywhere in evidence. He sets Charles 
against the historical background in an attempt to reveal 
the complexity of his character, but the background it- 
self is not consistently accurate, nor does the biographer 
attempt to distinguish between historical fact and apo- 
cryphal legend. However this may be, there is depth in 
Mr. Pearson’s evaluation of the king’s character and, as 
one has come to expect of the author, charm and liveli- 
ness in the presentation. Charles Il emerges, if not a 
kingly paragon, at least a man of sense and sensibility, 
amiable, sympathetic and gentlemanly by nature, 
shrewd in his understanding of political and religious 
problems (“the most astute politician of his age”), mas- 
terly in his control of diplomatic intrigue, completely 
sincere in his efforts to recapture for England at least 
a modicum of Elizabethan grandeur and_ brilliance. 
Charles Stuart’s personal character is seen in relation to 
his family. His firm and independent resolution is in 
evidence in his stratagems to limit the authority and 
power of his foolish and dangerous mother, Henrietta 
Maria; his wit and gentility are revealed in his attitudes 
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towards his dull and sober-minded brother James; and 
his warm and affectionate disposition is everywhere at- 
tested to in his letters to his beloved sister “Minette” and 
in his treatment of his recalcitrant son by Lucy Walter, 
the Duke of Monmouth. Of the king's numerous and 
notorious mistresses Mr. Pearson is wisely selective in 
detail. The catalogue is complete enough but they are 
made to illustrate two points with reference to Charles’s 
character: his insistence that his affaires de coeur never 
be allowed to meddle with affairs of State (questionable, 
perhaps, in the case of Barbara Castlemaine), and his 
inability to find in one woman complete fulfilment of his 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual needs. “He was never 
deeply in love with anyone,” Mr. Pearson concludes, a 
fact that may explain in part the increasing scepticism of 
the king’s character. 


Mr. Pearson sets the king against the intellectual and 
cultural life of the age, but here he seems either un- 
interested in Charles as patron of the arts and sciences or 
disinclined to present a full account of that side of 
Restoration activity. From the point of view of the po- 
litical or cultural historian, Mr. Pearson’s book will be 
found sadly deficient, but such deficiencies are partly 
redeemed by the skill of the narrative and by the attrac- 
tive features of the author's prose style. As popular biog- 
raphy Charles Il: His Life and Likeness is delightful 
reading, and, the serious critic notwithstanding, will 
doubtless find its way into the list of Book-of-the-Month 
Club dividends. 


As historian Miss Wedgwood presents a broader cov- 
erage of a more specific topic: the reflection of political 
controversy in the poetry and popular verse of the 
eighty-five years of the Stuart dynasty. Her book at- 
ry to explore two related themes: first, the decline 
of the quality of popular balladry from the time of 
James 1 (when, in ideas at least, it was consistent with 
the more sophisticated and polished poetry of the age) 
to the time of Charles‘II, which is marked by “a division 
of taste, a separation which was ultimately to become a 
gulf between popular and educated forms of expression”; 
and secondly, by comparison, the disparities in satiric 
temper between early-Caroline and_post-Restoration 
satire. In the first case, Miss Wedgwood illustrates, by 
reference to the highly sophisticated masques and the 
ballads of popular writers of the reigns of James I and 
Charles I, a satiric integrity and tone in discussion of 
political affairs that were common to both forms of liter- 
ary expression. During the Civil War the frontier be- 
tween the two lines of comment became blurred and 
the increasing need for propaganda gave rise to a more 
explicit form of expression. By the time of the Restora- 
tion the ballad-writers “dropped to a very low level of 
banality” and the quality of the comment became thin 
and uninteresting. After 1660 the popular reaction in 
favor of king and Court diminished the popularity of 
such street-ballad political commentary as that of Martin 
Parker in the earlier years, and was displaced by trivial 
platitude and compliment. 


In her comparison of the disparities of early-Caroline 
and post-Restoration satire, Miss Wedgwood is on less 
certain ground. Here her subject is closer to literary 
criticism than to political commentary and the result is 
not an altogether happy one. In the author's opinion, 

st-Restoration poetry (not excluding that of Dryden) 
acks the richness of imagination of the best Court poems 
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of the earlier period; that convention, which in the hands 
of Carew had been contemplative, has now become 
modified to mere decoration, and the attempt to “strike 
at some dazzling truth at the heart of all this exaggera- 
tion” has been displaced by the artificiality of technical 
skill and prettiness of sound. Such general observations, 
when applied to such a poet as Dryden, betray a mis- 
understanding of Dryden's view of the imagination and 
of its function in poetry, and Miss Wedgwood’s more 
particular comments on The Hind and the Panther, 
derisive in the extreme, betray no less the edge of a 
prejudice towards Dryden’s political and religious posi- 
tion. Despite an extensive knowledge of, and sensitivity 
to, much of the poetry of the Stuart age, Miss Wedg- 
woo..'s final pronouncements are those of the scholarly 
historian, and they leave the literary critic more than a 
bit bewildered. 
GeorcE FALLE 


FULL CIRCLE: THE MEMOIRS OF THE RT. HON. 
SIR ANTHONY EDEN, K.G., P.C., M.C.; Cassell; 
1960; pp. 619; $7.50. 


This is the story—or at least one half of the story—of 
two great men. Each considered himself the most skilful 
and experienced statesman and diplomatist in the West- 
ern World. Each had aspired since boyhood to direct 
the foreign affairs of his country and each succeeded— 
only to discover the other thwarting his endeavors for 
peace. When John Foster Dulles attended his first inter- 
national conference in 1907, Anthony Eden was a mere 
schoolboy of ten; but, thanks to the Hoare-Laval Pact 
and twenty years of Democrat control in the White 
House, Eden achieved his ambition some seventeen 
years before Dulles did. However, with the return of 
the Conservatives and the Republicans to office in the 
early 1950's, the two antagonists found themselves face 
to face. Their clashing personalities and policies became 
an important ingredient in the history of the next five 
critical years. 


The climax, of course, came over Suez; but Suez was 
only the culmination of a long series of disappointing 
personal encounters. This relationship—even more than 
the somewhat forced analogy with the late 1930’s which 
the title Full Circle is intended to convey—is the real 
theme of Sir Anthony’s testament. This is evident from 
the particular problems he selects for discussion and his 
omission of anything but passing reference to such major 
events of the period as the upsurge of nationalism 
throughout the Afro-Asian world, the growth of super- 
national institutions in Western Europe and internal 
upheavals in the Soviet Union following the death of 
Stalin. Even the Commonwealth, apart from Malta and 
Cyprus, receives scant attention. Moreover, while the 
author makes a brave attempt to demonstrate his grasp 
of domestic politics, it is all rather brief and unconvinc- 
ing. His most interesting observation is that the choice 
of Hugh Gaitskell rather than Herbert Morrison to suc- 
ceed Attlee as leader of the Labour Party was “a na- 
tional misfortune.” 

The evidence marshalled against Dulles’ policies and, 
even more, his methods is impressive. “My difficulty in 
working with Mr. Dulles,” Sir Anthony tells us, “was to 
determine what he really meant . . . A preacher in poli- 
tics, it sometimes seemed as if Mr. Dulles had little 
regard for the consequences of his words”—or actions. 
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Thus, his sudden flight to Bonn, just as “I was on the 
verge of the most delicate phase of my negotiations” 
to pick up the pieces of the Western alliance following 
the collapse of EDC, was “unhappily timed.” His reluc- 
tance in 1953 to reject the Italian claim to the Yugoslav 
zone of Trieste firmly and finally led to the breakdown 
of negotiations for partition of the territory and a nasty 
war scare. In the face of Soviet aggression in Hungary, 
the Americans dragged their feet at the UN, in “dam- 
aging contrast to the alacrity they were showing in ar- 
raigning the French and ourselves” over Suez. 

In the Middle East, Dulles’ policy was similarly 
neither firm nor intelligent. He accused Britain of ag- 
gression in Buraimi, sympathized with the cause of the 
Greek Cypriots and, having helped to launch the Bagh- 
dad Pact, refused to join for fear of offending Nasser. 
During the difficult negotiations over a British base in 
the Canal Zone, 

American policy in general seemed to be condi- 
tioned by a belief that Egypt was still the victim of 
British “colonialism,” and as such deserving of 
American sympathy, . . . by a desire to reach a 
quick solution almost at any cost and by a pathetic 
belief that, once agreement was reached, all would 
be well. 
In addition, Dulles had a “horror of unpopularity,” a 
“fear of losing influence” with Nasser and “an apparent 
disinclination . . . to take second place.” As a result, then 
as later, the Americans withheld from the British “the 
wholehearted support which their partner in NATO 
had the right to expect”—and which London had loyally 
given Washington during the Guatemalan affair, despite 
its unhappiness over the way the matter was handled. 
This failure to act in “the spirit of an ally” is the chief 
charge levelled at Dulles. “If allies are to act in concert 
only when their views are identical,” Eden asserts, “alli- 
ances have no meaning.” 

In the Far East, there were long-standing differences 
between the British and the Americans over diplomatic 
and trade relations with Communist China, but the most 
serious clash came over Indo-China. This is the most 
illuminating chapter of the book. Under the powerful 
influence of Walter Robertson (who was “so emotional 
as to be impervious to argument or indeed to facts”), 
Dulles at least toyed with the idea several times of direct 
American intervention to save the French at Dien Bien 
Phu. He considered the situation “analogous to the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1941 and to Hitler's 
reoccupation of the Rhineland.” Eden was “not con- 
vinced,” just as Dulles was later to reject Eden’s view 
(and incidentally Gaitskell’s too at one stage) that 
Nasser was on a smaller scale another “megalomaniacal 
dictator” like Hitler or Mussolini. 


The tragedy of Eden’s career is that it did not end in 
1955 with his elevation to the premiership, his triumph 
at the polls and the modest success of the Geneva Con- 
ference. However, Eden himself is content to have his 
record judged on the basis of Suez for he continues to 
insist that his policy was both right and successful in 
achieving its short-term objectives. Despite Dulles’ at- 
tempts to sabotage his every effort, he claims credit for 
preventing the intervention of other Arab States, for 
ending Western complacency towards the Middle East 
and even for setting up UNEF. However, it is unlikely 
that Eden’s memoirs will convince many who were not 
already convinced of the soundness of either his diag- 
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nosis of the situation or his prescription. There is too 
much that assumes an acceptance a his basic premises 
or is skipped over lightly or is omitted altogether, pos- 
sibly for reasons of security. Thus, the crucial Anglo- 
French conversations in Paris on October 16 are dealt 
with in a few, uninformative paragraphs. Also, although 
the likelihood of an Israeli attack was clearly foreseen, 
we are not told the extent to which Britain was actually 
informed of Israeli intentions. The charge of collusion 
is, therefore, left unanswered, though Eden does admit 
that “if Israel were to break out .. . it was better from 
our point of view that it should be against Egypt,” rather 
than Jordan and that “if the responsibility had been 
mine ... I would have taken just such action as Israel 
took.” Until these and other mysteries are cleared up, 
there can be no final verdict on Suez. 

It is doubtful if Sir Anthony has added greatly to his 
stature by the publication of these memoirs. The argu- 
ment is specious, contentious and often tedious, and the 
prose something less than Churchillian. On the other 
hand, he has undoubtedly contributed considerably to 
our knowledge, particularly of the early years of his 
period. It would be nice if deposed politicians in other 
democratic countries—Canada, for instance—felt an 
equal obligation to justify promptly the public trust re- 
posed in them. 

Dovuc.ias G. ANGLIN 


THE IDEA OF CONTINENTAL UNION: AGITA- 
TION FOR THE ANNEXATION OF CANADA 
TO THE UNITED STATES 1849-1893: Donald F. 
Warner; University of Kentucky Press; pp. xi, 276. 

I can’t quite see why this book should have won a 
prize from the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
Most of the material in its account of annexation move- 
ments in Canada and the United States is fairly familiar 
to students of nineteenth century North American his- 
tory. Its list of books and articles consulted doesn’t 
show any very deep or wide study of Canadian history, 
though it has some delightful — from Col. 
George T. Denison’s papers. But this reliance on Deni- 
son illustrates another weakness of the work. Most of 
the evidence that makes the author suspicious of such 
Liberals as Cartwright and Charlton is collected from 
what their enemies said about them. The author tends 
to accept the standard thesis of tory imperialist i- 
ticians that every man after 1867 who talked about 
Canadian independence was an annexationist in dis- 
guise. He could have quoted a great host of Liberals 
from 1867 to the end of the century who were always 
talking about independence but who were clearly not 
seeking absorption into the States. And independence 
is what Canada ultimately achieved. The author has 
been much dazzled by the Creighton biography of Sir 
John Macdonald; he seems to accept it as the ultimate 
truth not merely about John A. but about all his con- 
temporaries. 

There are a good many little slips in the text also 
which would be caught by any Canadian student. The 
worst example is a map of eastern Canada at the time 
of Confederation which shows the CPR and the Inter- 
colonial, not yet built, but fails to show most of the 
Grand Trunk and the Great Western which were =: 
ing a big part not merely in transportation but in poli- 
tics. 


Still, the book makes very agreeable and easy reading. 
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Three periods are taken in Canadian history when an- 
nexation ideas were most strongly expressed: the period 
of the Annexation Manifesto of 1849, the few years just 
before and after 1867, and the decade of the Commer- 
cial Union and Unrestricted Reciprocity movements in 
the 1880's and 1890’s. There is a good deal about Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia. And the author 
reaches the right conclusions; that annexation move- 
ments were always based on hopes of economic gain, 
practically never on admiration for American ideas, in- 
stitutions or leaders; that they never appealed to any 
but a very small minority in Canada, and that Canadian 
outbursts of annexationism always came at a moment 
when American public opinion was concentrated on 


some other issue. 
FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


THE ANGER OF ACHILLLES: Homer's Iliad, trans- 
lated by Robert Graves; Cassell; pp. 357; $7.00. 


If the Iliad consisted entirely of descriptive narrative 
this would rank as one of the great translations. “He 
swung his whip; the long-maned team bounded forward, 
trampling on corpses and fallen shields. The axle was 
soon red with blood kicked up by their hooves; and the 
car with splashes thrown by the wheel-rims.” Lang, 
Rieu, and others have rendered the words more accur- 
ately, but few have caught so well the vividness and ex- 
citement of the original. In passages of a different kind, 
however, Graves can make astonishing errors of style, 
sometimes becoming verbose (the heralds “succeeded 
only by dint of considerable exertions”), sometimes 
lapsing into officialese (“his stubborn rearguard action 
undoubtedly delayed the Trojan offensive”). The dia- 
logue is also stilted. Who would have guessed that “I 
am capable of still further embittering Graeco-Trojan 
relations” was spoken by the goddess Aphrodite? 

The use of verse “on dramatic and lyrical occasions” 
is an interesting experiment, but even when the lyrics 
are beautiful in themselves they never succeed in main- 
taining an epic grandeur. Take the second half of 
Achilles’ prayer for deliverance in book 21: 


If noble Hector 
Might be my victor, 
Of that r honour 

I should be fain; 
For THETIS taught me 
That death must take me 
In gallant tourney 

Upon Troy’s plain. 


But now in anguish, 

Alas, I perish— 

Ah, ZEUS, how foolish 
A fate is mine ! 

Like some imprudent 

Young mountain-peasant 

Drowned by a torrent 
While tending swine ! 


A moving appeal. But there is a tenderness, a resigna- 
tion almost, in those half-rhymes and in that sad lilting 
rhythm which is quite foreign to the passionate energy 
of the Greek; and this incongruity is underlined by the 
contents of the closing simile. 

Moreover, few of the poems are on this level. Some 
are intrinsically feeble, others are sent hurtling into 


bathos by absurd echoes. Thus a prayer ends: 


Send us victorious, 

Return us glorious ! 

To all that war on us 
Let sorrow be! 


And Zeus becomes a classical Mikado: 


But if I hear of stealthy aid 
To Greeks or Trojans lent, 

At my strong hands that god shall earn 
Egregious punishment. 


The fact that such echoes must be deliberate only makes 
them more regrettable. 

The worst feature of the translation is its portrayal of 
character. This is due to Graves’ eccentric notion that 
Homer was a satirist. The error of such a view can 
sometimes be discerned even without the aid of Greek. 
On p. xvi we are told that in book 9 (a misprint for 10) 
Agamemnon wakes Nestor “with the odd excuse that he 
must no doubt be suffering from insomnia. Nestor, 
courteous though sarcastic, revenges himself by waking 
everyone else of importance. But for what? He has no 
idea. Nor has Agamemnon.” A reading of 142-5 shows 
that Agamemnon visits Nestor thinking that “he 
may be persuaded to inspect the outposts and give 
some sort of orders,” that Nestor is awake before Aga- 
memnon speaks, and that after the inspection Nestor 
sends out a patrol. The sarcasm is a figment of the trans- 
lator’s; so is the absurd futility of the heroes. 

In short, that astringent irony which brought the 
Rome of Claudius so wonderfully to life and which in- 
spires so many of Graves’ own poems has deprived 
Homer of his most essential characteristic—his nobility. 

NIALL Rupp 


SAMUEL VETCH, COLONIAL ENTERPRISER: G. 
M. Waller; Ryerson (for Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture at Williamsburg); pp. x, 
311, $6.00. 

Samuel Vetch, once a theologue at Utrecht, then a 
soldier of fortune, and finally an active colonial enter- 
priser, was in Francis Parkman’s words, “impetuous, 
sanguine, energetic, headstrong, astute withal, and full 
of ambition.” This is an accurate impression of the man, 
and Waller’s biography entirely confirms it, especially 
in so far as Vetch's public life is concerned. On the pri- 
vate side, Parkman’s estimate isn’t strengthened by the 
new information Mr. Waller discovered among the 
Livingston-Redmond MSS in the Roosevelt Memorial 
Library at Hyde Park. Livingston, a New Yorker, was 
Vetch’s father-in-law, and from the letters in this collec- 
tion the author has presented all we are ever likely to 
know, and it’s not a great deal, of Vetch’s private 
character, his family and his attitude toward his own 
career. 

It doesn’t really matter, however, that so little can be 
known of Vetch’s private life. What is known about it 
shows that it was conventional enough, and that the 
unique side of the man was surely his public life. Not 
that he had a more spectacular career than many of his 
contemporaries, to whom posterity has been more mag- 
nanimous. But he was the chief planner and one of the 
executive officers of the abortive scheme to conquer 
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French Canada in 1709, and that alone assures him of a 
place in history, and justifies this sympathetic full scale 
study of his life and times. It’s been a long wait for 
Samuel Vetch. Now however, some two centuries after 
his death, Mr. Waller has successfully exhumed _ his 
buried reputation and revived the dead cause for which 
he struggled so astutely and so ambitiously. 


“Communing with ghosts is not unprofitable to one 
who listens to their tales,” according to Vernon Par- 
rington. The profit in communing with Vetch’s ghost is 
chiefly to be sae in the way in which his career illus- 
trates in a practical manner the realities of late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century life in Britain and 
the Empire. He did not come from a great family, but 
his Scottish parents, firm Covenanters, were leading 
figures in the resistance to the Restoration in Scotland. 
Tossed about by the storms of Scottish politics, his child- 
hood was spent here and there, often in hiding, often in 
exile, and finally in Utrecht for his education. Still in his 
youth, he joined the Darien enterprise when he became 
bored with his studies. Though he was not a dominating 
figure in the futile Darien scheme, the role he played il- 
lustrates both the motives and the ultimate reasons for 
the failure of the Scottish effort to break into the im- 
perial monopolies of the major imperial powers. He was 
not a particularly successful New York trader, his resting 
place after the Darien disaster, but his combination with 
John Livingston, his brother-in-law, to carry on illegal 
trade with French North America, fully illustrates the 
insoluble problems of imperial relations and trade, and 
the chaotic conflict of political and commercial inter- 
ests in that great royal province. 


Then, with the knowledge of Canada he gained in 
his trading ventures, and owing to his own persistence 
and the favorable political circumstances in England, 
Vetch secured a dominating place in the scheme to de- 
tach Canada from France during Queen Anne’s War. 
He managed to commit the Board of Trade to his 
“glorious enterprise,” even the Privy Council, and he 
was made the commander of the colonial portion of the 
British forces. But what a disaster it all was for him— 
the difficulties of convincing the provincial-minded 
colonies to participate jointly, the problems of finance 
and supply, the perils of primitive communications over 
vast distances, the abysmal ineptitude of the London 
bureaucracy, and the hostility the colonies consequently 
showed for the imperial government. Vetch’s role in 
the enterprise against Canada is a spectacular illustra- 
tion of the complicated factors which made efficient 
imperial administration impossible, and of the independ- 
ent-minded colonies themselves, three generations be- 
fore another glorious revolution would end it all. 


Alas, out of the “great enterprise” there came only the 
small scale and successful capture of Port Royal in 1710. 
Instead of governor of Canada, as he had long hoped to 
be, Vetch had to be content as the military governor of 
a tiny fort in a dreadful wasteland, not even enjoying 
efficient support from the imperial authorities. In the 
inglorious Tory design to conquer Canada in 1711, poor 
Vetch was only one of many commanding officers, the 
only skillful one, in fact. Defeated by stupid command- 
ers and the twists of political life in England, Vetch, 
after a long defense of his past career, was finally re- 
warded by Stanhope and George I with the governor- 
ship of Nova Scotia, newly reacquired by the haegas 4 of 
Utrecht. Three years later he was replaced in that office, 
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and until he died in 1732, a prisoner for debt in King’s 
Bench, he was inactive. His New York wife survived 
him, but she died in 1758, too soon by one brief year 
to see the glorious fruition of her hasband’s great 
scheme. 

Waller tells this story with style and scholarship. 
Vetch was not a great figure, only a minor one, and the 
author is careful not to inflate Vetch’s life beyond the 
proofs of evidence. This being the case, in some hands 
Vetch would have turned out to be a bit dull, even in- 
consequential. Waller's treatment is neither of these 
things. On the contrary, it is interesting and significant. 
He possesses a wide and accurate knowledge of British 
and North American history of the era. He has the his- 
torical imagination to place Vetch, the minor figure, 
securely into the whole | ea of the general history 
of the later Stuart Empire. In doing so he illustrates its 
nature in practice, and this is the chief virtue and jus- 
tification of this attractive book. And happily, Mr. 
Waller knows how to write gracefully and colorfully. 
In his hands, Vetch’s lost cause, so obscured in the 
memory of later generations, so overshadowed by the 


Great Year, 1759, lives again. 
W. W. Prerensurc 


INTERVAL OF FREEDOM; SOVIET LITERATURE 
DURING THE THAW, 1954-1957: George Gibian, 
Thomas Allen; pp. 180; $4.25. 

To the general reader, uninitiated into the history of 
Soviet literature this book must be a revelation. For 
years experts on Soviet intellectual life have been tell- 
ing him that effective control by the Party has utterly 


subdued all artists and writers in the Soviet Union even 
to the extent of turning them into devotees of the sys- 
tem. True enough, after Stalin’s death, there was some 
unrest: Erenburg’s Thaw was full of criticism of the 
regime, Dudintsev in Not By Bread Alone pleaded for 
individual freedom and castigated bureaucracy, and, 
finally, Pasternak’s Zhivago created a real stir on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. But, after all, it was often 
argued, Erenburg was a former White, Dudintsev did 
not really question the basis of the Soviet system, and 
Pasternak, an anachronism, was speaking, as Deutscher 
wrote, “the language of the dead, not of the living.” 
All of them, therefore, could be considered as freaks, not 
representative of Soviet literature, and their works, it 
was claimed, received an exaggerated publicity in the 
West for political reasons. Such views were often in 
agreement with the official Soviet version of the “cul- 
tural thaw” of 1954-57, minimizing its effect and hinting 
darkly that perhaps the Party had prompted it. This 
readiness to ignore the extent and nature of the intel- 
lectual revolt in the U.S.S.R. and the satellites reached 
its zenith in Canada with the publication by a reputable 
university quarterly of a symposium on Soviet arts and 
humanities . . . prepared by the Soviet ambassador and 
written by Soviet professors. 


Gibian’s study is the first serious attempt to survey 
the entire “thaw” and to assess its importance. While 
not forgetting Erenburg, Dudintsev and Pasternak, he 
also gives an account of the works and ideas of Bek, 
Leonov, Granin, Kaverin, Kirsanov, Aleshin, Nagibin, 
Nekrasov, Pogodin, Nikolaeva, Korneichuk, Volodin, 
Gorbunov, Zhdanov, Zorin and Yashin. Had the author 
been familiar with the non-Russian Soviet literatures, 
the list of writers questioning the values of the Soviet 
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system would have been much longer. 

After a good look at the thaw Gibian concludes, rather 
cautiously, that while one must not “overestimate the 
significance of the writers’ rebellion” it is obvious that 
their dissident opinions have left an indelible mark not 
on literature alone. Their most violent criticism was 
directed against: (a) the Soviet class structure; (b) the 
elite and the gap which separates it from the people; 
(c) contradictions and injustices inherent in Soviet so- 
ciety; (d) the sterility and artificiality of Soviet art. In 
spite of their collectivist approach to life and art, these 
Soviet writers, in Gibian’s words, “are asking for rever- 
ence for Man.” A demand which Khrushchov refused to 
grant in 1957—the year that ended the interval of free- 
dom. 

The only charge, pedantic though it may seem, that 
one can make against this excellent study, is the lack 
of footnotes. 

Gerorce S. N. Lucxyy 


THE WAYWARD WIFE AND OTHER STORIES: 
Albert Moravia; British Book Service; pp. 221; 


$3.50. 


Of the eight stories in this collection, one—A Bad 
Winter, written in 1940—was not worth rescuing from 
obscurity. The others will be read with pleasure by 
Moravia enthusiasts, and should provide an interesting 
introduction for readers who have no previous acquaint- 
ance with his work. Those who come to him fresh ought 
to begin with the last four stories in the book, for these 
display a virtuoso control of tone, form and theme. At 
first impression, it may appear that the characterization 
is in fact too firmly controlled; clearly no character is 
going to leap to life and run off with this author. But 
Moravia’s purpose—and it is helpful to keep in mind the 
realistic school of postwar Italian films—requires that 
however explicit he may be about the situation, appear- 
ance, thoughts, feelings and actions of his characters, 
they must retain a quality of anonymity. 

In each of these superbly turned stories, Moravia 
dissects three or four individuals in a very specific and 
sometimes bizarre set of circumstances. And yet, pre- 
cisely because he refuses to ensnare either himself or us 
in the easy trap of self-identification, we apprehend 
that every situation, however unique, is reducible to cer- 
tain basic elements in which all human experience is 
rooted. 

In the earlier stories (1927 to 1937), Moravia’s de- 
scriptive powers, his astute penetration of the hypocrisy 
in which human behaviour shrouds itself, are certainly 
present. But he was far less experienced and disciplined 
then in selecting and shaping his material, and he had 
not yet learned to assimilate his own feelings so com- 
pletely that no foreign body showed in the tissue of his 
writing. Not that the Moravia who sometimes seems to 
be observing life with the cool fascination of a natural- 
ist watching an ant-hill was ever an eager young moral- 
ist on fire to reform his world. But in the early stories, 
an unmistakable, still personal note of indignation at 
the folly and brutality of mankind often flashes out. 
Later, the moral judgment and optimism which this in- 
dignation originally implied was replaced by acceptance 
of the immutable limitations inherent in human nature. 
In these more mature stories, only a subtle thread of the 
sardonic traces his disappointment. 
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Moravia has a civilized appreciation of the human 
comedy, and selects his people, his situations, and the 
key in which he will play them, from an amazing range. 
However, many North American readers, nurtured on a 
literature which is generally committed to the thesis of 
the absolute uniqueness of the individual, and the even- 
tual triumph of the human spirit over all obstacles, will 
be oppressed by Moravia’s conviction that the individual 
is a struggling insect held between the thumb and fore- 
finger of interior pressures and external environment. 

BELLE PoMER 


WORDSWORTH AND THE STUDENT 


It was a student of eighteen, 

And I did say to him: 

“Why do you look upon your books 
Until your eyes are dim?” 


He looked at me with sorrowing eye, 
(His countenance was glum), 

And said to me in bitter tones 

“I study ‘cause I'm dumb.” 


“O how can you be dumb?” I cried, 
“If you can speak to me?” 

Your voice is strong as any man’s; 
I hear you easily.” 

But yet he shook his surly head. 
“I study ‘cause I’m dumb,” he said. 


“If you were dumb you could not speak,” 
I told him patiently, 

But he did give a bitter sigh, 

And fixed his eye on me. 

“I told you twice before now, buddy, 

I'm dumb, and so I have to study.” 


It was no use, and I retraced my path, 
And took my homeward way, and 
sorrowed much 
I had not managed to drag Lucy in. 
Derek Pethick 





A Miraculous Survival .. . 


HIDDEN FOR 1000 DAYS 


By SARA VEFFER 
as told to Ray Sonin 


The room was twelve feet long by eleven feet wide. It 
was bare. It was cold. But it was the sole refuge of Sara 
Veffer, her husband and six children during the Nazi 
occupation of Holland. Everyone will want to read this 
remarkable account of a Jewish family who went into 
hiding—and lived to tell about it. 


$3.95 
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THE CHINA LOBBY IN AMERICAN POLITICS: 
Ross Y. Koen; Brett-Macmillan; pp. 330; $5.95 ( U.S.) 

It is difficult to recall with any sense of realism the 
initial reaction of the American Government to the Com- 
munist conquest of China. China experts inside and out- 
side the State Department had long predicted the col- 
lapse of the Chiang Kai-shek regime regardless of any- 
thing the United States might do—short of full-scale 
armed intervention. When the inevitable happened, the 
Administration stoically accepted the new situation and 
prepared to make the best of it. In August 1949, the 
State Department issued its famous White Paper ab- 
solving itself of all blame for the China debacle. In 
December, with an early invasion of Formosa antici- 
pated, Truman rejected Pentagon proposals to intervene 
militarily to prevent the final overthrow of the National- 
ists. At the same time, Acheson circulated a Policy In- 
formation Paper which emphasized that “Formosa, po- 
litically, geographically, and strategically, is part of 
China” and repudiated “the mistaken popular concep- 
tion of its strategic importance to United States defence 
in the Pacific.” In January 1950, the United States cut 
off all aid to Chiang and, during the next several months, 
seriously considered recognition of the Peking govern- 
ment. 

What caused the subsequent catastrophic reversal of 
American policy? One factor was, of course, the conduct 
of the Chinese Communists, especially in Korea. But 
the Truman Administration also had to contend with a 
massive revolt in Congress and throughout the country 
against policies which, it was felt, had led to the loss of 
China. 

The shock administered to the American people by 
this climacteric event was not the result simply of the 
defeat of Chiang. More important was the fear and 
frustration which followed the shattering of cherished 
illusions underlying their traditional outlook on Asia, 
notably the assumption that China was a reliable, demo- 
cratic and grateful ally and the belief that “words and 
ideals were sufficient to control events in China.” It 
was this “atmosphere of ignorance, confusion and il- 
lusion,” which the China Lobby so skilfully exploited. 
At a critical juncture, it proffered an explanation of 
events which was “emotionally satisfying whether or not 
it fitted the facts or contributed to an effective American 
policy.” In doing so, it found a “very useful tool in the 
American tendency to believe, when their hopes were 
not fulfilled, that they had been betrayed.” As Mac- 
Arthur put it, there was “stupidity at the top—treason 
just below.” Curiously, one channel of expression which 
was regarded as particularly subversive was the book 
review sections of the New York Times and of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. This comes as a pleasant surprise. 
Few reviewers could possibly have imagined the power 
they wield. 

The China Lobby in American Politics is a penetrat- 
ing exposure of the organization, nature, techniques, 
aims and influence of that ill-assorted collection of in- 
terests known as the China Lobby. There is no attempt 
to mince words. Its spokesmen 

utterly failed to observe accepted standards of ob- 
jectivity in the presentation of information. ... Any 
criticism of the Chinese Nationalist regime . . . was 
equated with disloyalty to the United States. . 

They made a farce of congressional investigations 
and turned that most essential device . . . into a 
weapon of slander, intimidation and deception. 
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Admittedly, this book is not the last word which will be 
written on the subject, as the author readily concedes. 
For instance, the intricate financial operations of the 
China Lobby and its links with the lucrative narcotic 
smuggling racket could only be hinted at. Nevertheless, 
Professor Koen has ferretted out a mass of information 
which, while published, was buried particularly in con- 
gressional committee hearings. This is a further instance 
of the mounting debt of gratitude scholars owe to the 
thoroughness of American legislative investigators. 


The astounding success of the China Lobby in win- 
ning acceptance for its extremist claims is terrifying. As 
a result, the Department of State was “largely purged,” 
the Institute of Pacific Relations “virtually destroyed” 
and the work of most of the great foundations “seriously 
impaired.” Congress, the State Department, the Presi- 
dent, the Republican Party and a substantial number 
of Democrats swallowed the China Lobby interpreta- 
tion of events. Not only did it secure overwhelming sup- 
port for its views, but it managed effectively to choke 
off debate on alternative policies. Moreover, long after 
the death of McCarthy and McCarthyism, the China 
Lobby continues to flourish. 


Any rapprochement between the United States and 
China, the author concludes, depends on a change in 
“the climate of opinion in the United States concerning 
China, rather than the climate of opinion in China” 
(surely both are necessary )—and this “can hardly come 
from the present Administration or from any Republican 


executive.” 
Dovuc.ias G. ANGLIN 





Cursory 
Observations 


MADE IN QUEBEC, PROVINCE OF 
LOWER CANADA, IN THE YEAR 1811 


by 


Jeremy Cockloft 


These sharply amusing observations of one of the 
most romantic cities in the world—for a long time 
a rarity, as only a few copies of the first edition 
survive — are now made available again with the 
limited printing of this handsome new edition. 


with a preface by 
WILLIAM TOYE 
$3.00 
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